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OTWAY’S DUELS WITH CHURCHILL AND SETTLE 
By Roswe.tt G. Ham 


The tragedy of “poor Otway” has been bewailed by several 
generations of sentimental biographers, yet the brief cycle of his 
career, up to the tragic dénouement on Tower Hill, seems at least 
to have been free from the curse of tedium. The adventurous vein 
ran high in the romantic young playwright when, in 1678, he 
enlisted for service in Flanders. It was only the untoward peace 
of Nimeguen that brought him back to London, early in 1679, 
uncelebrated and penniless. So ignominious a period to his hopes 
led biographer Cibber, who should have taken pains to consult his 
histories, to impute against Otway the charge of cowardice. For- 
tunately for the poet’s good name, “ poor Otway” writes enough 
of his own feelings and experiences into his autobiographical 
Soldier's Fortune * that Cibber might well have spared his homily. 
Back from the war, thus without money or honor, Otway under- 
took to repair the lack of both: the former, by writing an indiffer- 
ent but successful play upon Caius Marius, and the latter, by two 
“handsome” adventures, of which one has escaped all notice of 
his biographers while the other has been generally misinterpreted. 
And what makes them unusually notable is the great prominence of 
nearly all the parties involved. 

The first and most romantic triumph occurred, fittingly enough, 
at the Duke’s Playhouse sometime in June of 1679. He had re- 
turned to his old haunts, where, according to an established obliga- 
tion, these indigent playwrights were given free admission. Along 
with them, at this particular period, were swarms of disbanded 
soldiers who helped to swell th lagging audiences. In this setting 


1The Lives of the Poets, London, 1753, u, 326. 
* Act I, sc. 1. 73 
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our somewhat humiliated poet found occasion to issue from eclipse, 
in the réle of man of honor and defender of orange wenches. 
Account of the great event is to be found in a letter preserved in 
the Verney mss.* Under date of June 23, 1679, Sir John Verney 
makes the following observations: 


Churchill, for beating an orange wench' in the Duke’s Play-house, was 
challenged by Capt. Otway (the poet), and were both wounded, but 
Churchill most. The relation being told the King, by Sir John Holmes, 
as Churchill thought to his prejudice, he challenged Holmes, who fighting 
disarmed him Churchill. 


That our poet was the first author of these various reverses to 
Churchill cannot be questioned. True, Otway was but a lieu- 
tenant. Titles in that age however seemed to mean as little as 
they do today. It was cnly a few months later in an epilogue to 
Caius Marius that Mrs. 8arry conferred upon him the same rank 
that he bears in Verney’s: statement. Referring to Otway in con- 
junction with her late réie in Shadwell’s Woman Captain, Mrs. 
Barry had said: 

For t’other day I was a Captain too— 


words significantly put in her mouth by Otway himself. 

But while there can be no doubt but that Otway was one of the 
parties, the identity of Churchill is more of an open question. 
We may note that Sir John Verney speaks of “ Churchill” as a 
figure well known to the world. Only John or Charles would 
answer, both brothers of the well known Arabella; and John had 
the greater celebrity, not so much by the exploits of ‘his sister, as 
by his own hasty exit through the window of the Duchess of Cleve- 
land’s boudoir at the unexpected entrance of the King,* and by 
his dashing adventures abroad in the service of Louis. The ques- 
tion arises whether he would be available in London in June of 
1679. The biographies of Marlborough, so far as they refer at 
all to this particular year, imply that he was continuously in the 
low countries with the exiled Duke of York. We have evidence 
to the contrary, however, in the Calendar of State Papers for 
1679.5 In their lists of passports these indicate that Churchill 


* Hist. Mss. Comm., 7th Report, 473a. 
“Cf. Mrs. Manley’s Secret Memoirs, 1720, 1, 31 ff. 
® Cf. Index under ‘ Churchill.’ 
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crossed back and forth several times in that year. Still another 
neglected bit of his biography sheds considerable light upon the 
entire episode. Probably in order to give voice to the claims of 
the exiled James, the future Duke was returned for Newtown (Isle 
of Wight) as a member of the House of Commons in the short 
session summoned by Charles for March 6, 1678/9 and dissolved 
on the July twelfth of the same year. Elected with him from 
Newtown was Sir John Holmes,® the same who completed Church- 
ill’s discomfiture at court by his account of the duel. 

The story nuv becomes fairly obvious. As an interlude to his 
parliamentary and diplomatic duties, Colonel Churchill had de- 
scended upon the playhouse in the company of his colleague, where 
he became embroiled in some sort of altercation with Orange Betty. 
Such sporadic eruptions of the pit generally required very little 
to set off the fuse, with results sometimes far more disastrous than 
in this case. One conjectures whether it was the price of oranges 
which enraged the thrifty Colonel. From other information this 
seems plausible. It is a fairly safe guess that Aphra Behn was 
touching upon Otway’s exploit in her hitherto unexplained pro- 
logue to The Young King, 1679, produced not long thereafter at 
the same playhouse. As one of the friends of Otway, Mrs. Behn 
was bound to take more than passing interest in his memorable 
victory, where ordinarily such a disturbance would either remain 
unnoticed or be censured. Her gibes have an unwonted tone of 
amusement, particularly at the thriftiness of one of the protago- 
nists, when she alludes to his mock heroic over oranges, the pur- 
port of which was doubtless recognized by most of her audience: 


They’re Sparks who are of Noise and Nonsense full, 
At fifteen witty, and at twenty dull; 

That in the Pit can huff, and talk hard words, 

And briskly draw Bamboo instead of Swords: 

But never yet Rencounter cou’d compare 

To our late vigorous Tartarian War;* 

Cudgel the Weapon was, the Pit the Field; 

Fierce was the Hero, and too brave to yield. 

But stoutest Hearts must bow; and being well can’d, 
He cries, Hold, hold, you have the Victory gain’d. 


® Accounts and Papers, LXxIt, 1, 537. 
7 Tartarus, a common name for the pit. 
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All laughing call— 

Turn out the Rascal, the eternal Blockhead; 
—Zounds, crys Tartarian, I am out of Pocket: 
Half Crown my Play, Sixpence my Orange cost; 
Equip me that, do you the Conquest boast 

For which to be at ease, a Gathering’s made, 
And out they turn the Brother of the Blade. 


The ungallant conduct of the Colonel apparently awakened our 
poet from his moody reveries, and a storm ensued that the hero of 
Blenheim was unable to ride. Otway was thus responsible for the 
first and last military reverse of a great soldier’s career. 

This adventure probably went far toward rehabilitating the poet 
in his own good esteem. But if it was not sufficient, Otway at 
that time was very likely famous for another exploit, faint echoes 
of which have come down to the present from a casual reference 
in Malone’s Life of Dryden. And inasmuch as the latter encounter 
resembles not so much a single skirmish as a long drawn out 
engagement involving several other well known figures and the 
authorship of an important poem, it seems best to treat it as sub- 
sequent to his duel with Churchill, particularly since its final 
flare-up came late in 1683. 

The year before that, Shadwell the Whig poet had published 
the following objectionable verses, which, in their present form as 
given by Malone,® have been our only source of information upon 
the affair, and that of the haziest: 


The laurel makes a wit; a brave, the sword; 

And all are wise men at a council-board: 
Settle’s a coward, ’cause fool Otway fought him, 
And Mulgrave is a wit, because I taught him. 


This second imbroglio has generally been attributed to dissen- 
sion on Parnassus over the patronage of the capricious Earl of 
Rochester, who transferred his benevolence from Crowne to Settle 
to Otway as his fancy dictated. On the contrary it is quite cer- 
tain that the duel with Settle had its origin in events that were 
far removed from the whims of Rochester. Around 1677 a scur- 
rilous libel appeared, called The Session of the Poets, that quite 
universally has been attributed to Rochester, and for no very good 


®I (pt. 1), 165. 
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reason except that everything indecent or particularly libellous, by 
common consent has been deposited at his door. Otway was one 
of the most aggrieved of the poets abused in that work, and that the 
barb hit home is shown by his reference to it in his Poet’s Com- 
plaint of 1680. The lines which stung were these: 


Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadwell’s dear Zuny, 

And swears for Heroicks, he writes best of any: ° 

Don Carlos his Pockets so amply had fill’d, 

That his Mange was‘quite cur’d, and his Lice were all kill’d; 
But Apollo had seen his Face on the Stage, 

And prudently did not think fit to engage, 

The Scum of a Play-house, for the Prop of an Age. 


Now this attack upon Otway has been quoted infinitely to demon- 
strate the heartlessness of Rochester in turning thus upon our poet, 
when the nobleman had barely received dedication of one of the 
latter’s plays. Bliss, with scholarly enthusiasm, appended a note 
to the effect that Otway’s “ personal misfortunes” were acquired 
during the service in Flanders.*° Unfortunately however we may 
know by reference to the various plays that’ the libel was written 
a full year before Otway left for service abroad. Indeed, this 
Session of the Poets, upon which has been built nearly the whole 
magnificent structure of Rochester’s relations with the poets and 
playwrights of his age, was believed by Otway as late as 1680 not 
to have been written by Rochester at all, but by Elkanah Settle. 
We come now to the occasion of the great duel,—which may or 
may not have been fought. It unquestionably began in the days 
when Settle and Otway found themselves aligned upon opposite 
sides of the political fence. However much we may ridicule the 
plays of Elkanah, the pamphlets of that worthy were something 
to be reckoned with. He had bespattered the Tories with singular 
skill from beneath the whiggish banner of Shaftesbury, until 
around 1682. At that time it apparently became evident to him 
that the occupation of Whig was no longer to be lucrative. He 
recanted therefore and became a Tory, but did not display the full 
fervor of his recantation until his Narrative of 1683. Neverthe- 
less, as early as 1682 this change was obvious enough that it drew 


® Cf. Otway’s boast in ‘The Preface’ to Don Carlos. 
10 Ath. Owon., Iv, 169. 
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from the enraged Whigs a furious blast in a pamphlet called A 
Character of the True Blue Protestant Poet. After indelicate 
allusion to certain sins in the past of Elkanah, the pamphleteer 
touched upon the authorship of A Session of the Poets. 


It happened about four years ago, there came out a Copy of Verses of 
the same Libellous nature of Azaria, and Hushai (which by the greatest 
part of the Town has been accounted his;) but since the Illegitimate Brat 
had not the strength to Support it self, and he found its deformity, and 
weakness, gave no credit to the Vigorous Abilities of the Father; He 
(tis said) has laid it at an Impotent, Lame Mans door, who because he 
never had any of his own, he gladly Adopted the Bastard;) But our 
Malicious Buzzard did not in those days Soar so high, he only did abuse 
the Poets then, into whose number he would fain have crept, which 
because they always scorn’d, and lookt with Contempt upon him, He 
endeavours thus to revenge himself; but it fell out most unluckily, for a 
discovery was soon made of our Author. 


And Mr. O. a Man of the Sword, as well as the Pen, finding himself 
most coursly dealt withal, immediately call’d him to an account, and 
required the satisfaction of a Gentleman from him: This I must confess 
was something unreasonable, and did by no means agree with our Scrib- 
lers Constitution, who had much rather Rail than Fight; and being at 
this news as much surprized, and in little better pickle, than Alderman 
Atkins would have been upon the like occasion, beg’d he would spare his 
Life, and he would give him any other satisfaction he could desire; and 
presently taking Pen, Ink, and Paper out of his Pocket, he writ these 
following words, (viz.) I confess I Writ the Session of the Poets, and am 
very sorry fort, and am the Son of A Whore for doing it; Witness my 
hand E. 8. This he delivered to Mr. C. which it seems saved his Throat 
that time; but I am afraid for a worse hand. 


The composer of this squib was probably not so very far from 
correct in his account of the manner in which The Session of the 
Poets came first to be laid at Rochester’s door. For there is ex- 
tant a letter from Henry Savile to Rochester which shows it in 
the very process of seeking its foster-father. By the date of this 
letter, Nov. 1, 1677, we can definitely fix the appearance of the 
satire, though we should judge by internal evidence that it was 
written some six months earlier. Savile states: 


Now I am upon Poetry, I must tell you the whole tribe are alarumed 
att a libell against them lately sent by post to Will’s coffe house. I am 
not happy enough to have seen it but I heare it commended and therefore 
the more probably thought to be composed at Woodstock, especially con- 
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sidering what an assembly either is yett or att least has been there, to 
whom my most humble service, if they are yett with you.™ 


Others—amongst them, Otway—were not so easily convinced 
that Rochester was its father. Late in 1679 the aggrieved play- 
wright took up the quarrel again, in his Poet’s Complaint, and 
scattered grapeshot to the four winds. It was this poem that Dr. 
Johnson 7? confessed he could not understand, and the editors of 
the poem since, by their efforts to shed light, have only perplexed 
matters further. It is now clear, at any rate, that the following 
from the pen of Otway was an assault upon the politically disem- 
bodied shade of Elkanah, and not as it has always been assumed 
upon Rochester, to whom it can on'no account be considered applic- 
able. In fact Otway had just rounded off that nobleman with 
some skill, when he began thus with Settle: 


Next him appear’d that blundering Sot 

Who a late Session of the Poets wrote. 
Nature has markt him for a heavy Fool; 

By’s flat broad Face you’l know the Owl, 
The other Birds have hooted him from light; 
Much buffeting has made him love the Night, 

And onely in the dark he strays; 
Still Wretch enough to live, with worse Fools spends his days 
And for old Shoes and Scraps repeats dull Plays.** 


It will be objected that Settle is treated elsewhere in The Poet’s 
Complaint: 


The City-Poet too was there, 
In a black Sattin Cap and his own Hair. 


But Elkanah was not appointed city-poet until 1691, long years 
after the smoke of this engagement had blown away. And as for 
Rochester, aside from the verses pointing at him earlier in the 
poem, we have added proof that these were not intended as a cut 
at him by the very nature of the lines themselves. Whatever else 
he was, Rochester was not a heavy fool, his features were the oppo- 
site of flat and broad, and he was never given to repeating dull 
plays, particularly for “old shoes and scraps.” That was to be 
Elkanah’s function throughout life. 


11 Hist. Mss. Comm. Bath, 11, 158. 
12 Lives of the Poets, ‘Otway.’ 
13 Stanza VIII. 
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And that the miserable Elkanah should be more the object of 
our sympathy than “poor Otway ” is clear enough from the agony 
with which he carried about the barbs of this attack until as late 
as 1683. In that year the.“ Owl” from his brooding place in the 
purlieus of London brought forth a retort,’* that was however 
most meticulous not to stir up the sleeping Otway. 


“T was accused,” he said, “of being the author of a Scandalous Copy 
of Verses call’d the Session of the Poets, an ill natured scurrilous Lam- 
poon, written some years since, and now laid as believed at the Father’s 
Door, being printed among Lord R’s—Poems. Amongst the other Extrava- 
gancies in that Base and Malicious Libel against me It was said that 
I gave'it under my Hand to Mr. O——, a gentleman highly wronged 
and affronted in that paper of Verses, that I was the Author of that 
Session of Poets, and for which I was the Son of a Whore—which is so 
damnable a falsehood .. . &, &.” 


The future city-poet at this juncture breaks into a frenzy of denial 
that does not very much concern us. 

The reverberations of all great things die away. Poor Otway 
for all his heroic deeds has been maliciously written down a cow- 
ard. Perhaps Elkanah was unjustly maligned by Tom Shadwell, 
when the latter pictured him in a duel with Otway, or perhaps the 
reputation of Otway as duelist was not at its zenith as yet, so that 
he little knew what a hornet he was stirring up. One strongly 
suspects however that Elkanah in his most furious moments never 
dreamed of facing our fire-eater upon the field of honor. 


Yale Uniwersity. 





WILLIAM SOMERVILE’S EARLIEST POEM 
By Raymonp D. Havens 


In 1802 Francis Godolphin Waldron, whose varied talents had 
made him an actor in Garrick’s company, the manager of several 
theatres, the author of not a few plays, and the editor of a number 
of antiquarian works, printed, “chiefly from Manuscripts in the 
possession of, and with occasional Notes by” himself, The Shak- 
spearean Miscellany: containing a collection of ... Tracts... 


144 Supplement to the Narratwe. Written by E. Settle, London, 1683. 
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Anecdotes of Theatrical Performers ... Scarce and Original 
Poetry; and Curious Remains of Antiquity. This Miscellany 
falls into four parts, each of which with its own pagination was 
sold separately. The third section, “Miscellaneous Poetry,” * 
is largely given over to the Wicker Chair, a burlesque of Paradise 
Lost by William Somervile, author of The Chace. According to a 
note prefixed to this piece, “ The Preface, Arguments, and Poem, 
now given to the Public, from Mr. Somervile’s own manuscript, 
have never before (it is believed) been published in the present 
form.” Yet publication can hardly be said to have rescued the 
work from oblivion, since, except in the British Museum Cata- 
logue and in, a bibliography of the Cambridge History of English 
Literature, it seems to have remained unnoticed. Waldron’s am- 
biguous words, “in the present form,” * point to one explanation 
of this neglect, namely, that a large part of the poem is identical 
with Hobbinol, or the Rural Games, which Somervile published 
in 1740. 

Yet if the Wicker Chair is not entirely new, it is of interest 
because, aside from showing Somervile’s methods of revision, it 
contains some four hundred otherwise unknown lines of his verse 
and a preface that throws light on his life and writings, but chiefly 
because it seems to have been written before any of his other ex- 
tant works. The earliest date that can be assigned to any of the 
other poems is 1712, or, perhaps, the end of 1711. Now, the 
suggestion of writing the Wicker Chair came to him, so he tells 
us in the preface, one winter evening when he was reading John 
Philips’s Cyder, “which was then just publish’d.” As Cyder 
appeared January 29, 1708,* and as Somervile seems to have set 


1 The collection begins with Donne’s elegy, “Love’s War,” printed for 
the first time. 

*In his foot-notes, furthermore, he mentions “the printed copies.” 

® Aside from the Wicker Chair, Somervile’s earliest work is in his Occa- 
sional Poems (1727). Of these the first is on Marlborough’s “ removal 
from all his places,” and therefore cannot be earlier‘ than December 31, 
1711; the second is dated 1712; the third, to Addison on his “ purchasing 
an estate in Warwickshire,” may have been written late in 1711 when the 
purchase was made; the fourth refers to Addison’s papers on Paradise 
Lost, which began to appear in 1712. The rest are later. 

* Gilbert McCoy Troxell, Esq., of the Yale University library, who has 
been good enovgh to look up the matter for me, writes that Oyder was 
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to work on his burlesque immediately, he must have written it in 
the winter of 1708-9 or of 1709-10. This date not only makes the © 
piece its author’s earliest effort but puts it twenty-five years earlier 
than his other unrimed poems and brings it into the period, before 
The Seasons was written, when long works in blank verse were 
very rare. Our appreciation of Philips’s importance is also in- 
creased when we realize that Somervile’s first poem is a long piece 
composed in conscious imitation of Cyder. 

It all came about naturally enough. The poet, already thirty- 
two, was spending the hunting season in Gloucestershire at the 
home of one of his tenants, a farmer who was “ remarkably fond 
of an old wicker chair, the legacy of his forefathers.” In this 
chair “ he smoak’d his pipe, regal’d himself with his toast and ale, 
and then very regularly fell asleep. This was his constant custom 
morning, and afternoon, and in this favourite wicker he often 
spent the greatest part of the night.” One evening, as Somervile 
was “entertaining himself with the noble harmony, and various 
cadence of the verse” of Cyder, the farmer waked up and asked 
what he was reading. “Apples? ”, he exclaimed on being told 
something of the poem, “. . . is it not pity so lofty a style should 
be thrown away upon a pippin? Were you to describe even me 
here in my wicker you could not express yourself with greater 
sublimity. The gentleman took the hint, and accordingly has 
form’d this Poem upon the very plan he himself proposed.” ° 

Somervile did not look upon his work over-seriously, as the con- 
cluding words of his preface show: “ The author . . . writ this 
out-of-the-way Poem for the entertainment of some particular 
friends; and if it can in any measure divert their spleens, has 
obtained his end. He does not indeed expect they should hang 
this droll-piece in their drawing rooms. He leaves the rooms of 
state to the possession of a Lilly or Vandyke, and will be perfectly 
satisfied if it may have the honour of aspiring to a place in the 


advertised in the Daily Courant for January 29, 1708, and in the London 
Gazette for January 26-29, 1707. In the Gazette the announcement be- 
gins, “This day is published.” Since the Courant commenced the new 
year on January 1 and the Gazette on March 25, 1708 is, according to 
present usage, the correct date. 

5 Preface to the Wicker Chair, in the Shakspearean Miscellany, third 
pagination, pp. 26-7. 
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drinking room. Nay, so much is he their humble servant, that 
he will be content (if they are of opinion it does not deserve a 
better post) to be allowed a corner in a less honourable, but more 
necessary apartment.” Thirty years later, however, when he came 
to revise and publish the poem, he professed a more serious pur- 
pose. “It is a Satire,” the later preface declares, “against the 
Luxury, the Pride, the Wantonness, and quarrelsome Temper of 
the middling Sort of People.” 

The reader who is skeptical of this assertion may also question 
the reason Somervile assigns for publishing the piece: 


The Author . .. is satisfied, that there are many imperfect Copies of 
this Trifle dispers’d abroad, and as he is credibly inform’d, that he shall 
soon be expos’d to View in such an Attitude, as he would not care to 
appear in; He thinks it most prudent in this desperate Case to throw 
himself on the Mercy of the Public; and offer this whimsical Work a 
voluntary Sacrifice, in Hope that he stands a better Chance for their 
Indulgence, now it has receiv’d his last Hand, than when curtail’d and 
mangled by others.*® 


Although this reads suspiciously like the familiar and dubious 
prefaces of modest authors who are forced to publish their work 
in self-defence, it is in the main almost certainly true. For the 


Wicker Chair had been in manuscript for many years, and the 
“particular friends ” for whose “entertainment” it was written 
had, in all probability, copied and circulated it. One of these 
copies, more or less imperfect, may well have fallen into the hands 
of an unscrupulous publisher who, trusting to the popularity of 
The Chace, might perhaps have brought it out had not Somervile 
forestalled him.” It was from the poet’s own manuscript that 
Waldron claimed to print the work, and, though he may have been 
mistaken in this, the Wicker Chair gives no evidence of being 
“ curtail’d and mangled by others.” ® 

The changes which the poem received from the author’s “ last 
Hand” are principally at the beginning and the end and can be 
easily explained. For one thing, the Wicker Chair contains two 
short passages which, like the conclusion of the original preface 


* Preface to Hobbinol. The italics are mine. 

™The haste with which the revision seems to have been made (see p. 
84 below) also points to the fear of unauthorized publication. 

SIt is, indeed, several pages longer than Hobbinol. 
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quoted above, a young sportsman might write but might not, par- 
ticularly in his later years, care to publish. But the chief criticism 
to be made of this first version is that in the beginning it sticks too 
close to the circumstances that gave it birth. In consequence, it 
devotes the first ten pages to descriptions of the characters and the 
setting, is loosely constructed, and, in one important matter, is not 
clear. It begins, after announcing the theme and invoking Philips, 
by describing Hobbinol, his housekeeper—whom but for “law per- 
verse ” he would have married,®—his wicker chair, and the shelf 
of books over it (of which a good deal is said). The rest of the 
poem is taken up with Hobbinol’s dream of his youthful exploits, 
one of which is so vivid that he leaps up and overturns upon him- 
self the shelf of books. 

On revising the poem Somervile greatly condensed the account 
of the characters and the setting, omitted the housekeeper as well 
as the books, and, apparently realizing his failure to make clear 
that all the events narrated in the Wicker Chair take place in a 
dream, gave Hobbinol a young son and a niece who actually do the 
things of which, in the earlier version, the old man had dreamed. 
So much is undoubtedly an improvement; but Somervile did his 
work carelessly—perhaps when he was old and was hurrying to get 
the book into print—or he would have seen that Hobbinol, with 
whom the poem begins, disappears after the eighth page and might 
better have been omitted entirely. Still more careless was it to 
leave unchanged the latter part of the burlesque which was written 
for and was admirably adapted to Hobbinol—a pompous, ridicu- 
lous swain of easy morals—but was totally inconsistent with the 
character of the ideal young lover who had been made the hero of 
the revised piece.*° The end, too, in which the hero is arrested 
for seduction, is abrupt, is not in the burlesque spirit, and is 
obviously patchwork." 


® An excellent illustration of how closely Somervile adhered to the facts. 
The detail adds nothing to the poem and is understood only by those who 
remember, from the preface, that the farmer “would have married her 
(though his niece) if the gentleman had not... prevented it.” 

1° The crowning absurdity comes when the adolescent lover, who is so 
much enamoured of his cousin as to. be her “ faithful shade ” that “ne’er 
wander’d from her Side,” is made the seducer of Mopsa and apparently 
the father of her two children. 

11 The original conclusion, in which Hobbinol starts up in his dream 
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There seems to be no reason for questioning the genuineness of 
the Wicker Chair. Waldron, a reliable and fairly well-known 
antiquary, says that he worked from Somervile’s own manuscript ; 
the piece is throughout in Somervile’s style, and is in large part 
identical with one of his acknowledged poems, other versions of 
which were, as he tells us, circulating in manuscript. Further- 
more, it is highly improbable that any one should have fabricated 
a variation of a minor work of a minor poet who in 1802 was 
little read; and, finally, the differences between the two poems 
all indicate that the Wicker Chair is an earlier version of Hobbinol. 

As Waldron’s Miscellany is scarce and the Wicker Chair is not 
likely to be reprinted, it may be well to quote from some of the 
passages that were later omitted. The one which describes the 
shelf of books is of interest not only for the books themselves but 
for Somervile’s comment, “The reader... will agree with me 
that there is not one in the whole catalogue but is a very strong 
opiate : ” 3? 


Here the poor dreaming Pilgrim Bunyan old 
On the more vig’rous Baxter leans reclin’d: 
From whose large base a rope of onions hangs... . 
Deep in the dark recess, Naylor, and Fox, 

In gloomy sadness glouting, seem to hold 
Spiritual intercourse, for these elect, 

Pure essences, from earthly clog enlarg’d, 
Commune not by the ministry of words, 

Or sound articulate, but soul with soul 
Immix’d, in streaming beam of light convey 
Their thoughts profound. Intuitive converse! . 
Hugh Peters, Burgess, Doelittle and Case, 
Love’s Garland, Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
Assembly’s Cat’chism, Poor Robin’s Almanack, 
A Direct’ry, Culpeper’s Midwifry, 

Caryl on Job. The reader’s patience tried 

In five large folios. Markham’s Housewif’ry. 
A chain of gold for a believer’s neck 

In thirty links. Tom Coriat’s Crudities. 
Apples of gold; Fair Warning; Spiritual Pea. 


and overturns the books, had to be changed, since there is no dream in 
the second version. 

12 Preface to the Wicker Chair, in Shakspearean Miscellany, third pagi- 
nation, p. 27. ‘ 
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Tom Thumb’s bold deeds. A Spelling-Book with Notes. 
Fast Sermon preach’d before his Highness Noll 
The Lord Protector. English Rogue compleat.** 


The burlesque element in the poem will be fairly represented by 
the following lines: 


Nor did the furious tabby when alive 

Scream more melodious, thro’ the lonely dark 
Pensive she creeps, and in each path obscure 
Hunts for her wand’ring mate, the skulking prey 
Skip unregarded by; no other cares 

Perplex her breast, no other joys but love. 

Then on the summit of a well-stor’d barn, 
Stung with intolerable rage, she snuffs 

The midnight breeze, the welkin all around 
Utters her shrill complaints. O wretched slave 
Of never-ceasing love! for ev’n when dead 
And all her lives are to a period worn, 

Her restless passion lives; the vocal strings 
From her warm entrails torn, ev’n then retain 
Incitements strange to amorous delight. 


Johns Hopkins University. 





FRIEDRICH SCHLEGEL’S APOSTASY AND THE 
EUROPA? 


By T. M. CAMPBELL 


In 1803 Friedrich Schlegel, then living in Paris, published the 
Europa in four numbers. The most important contributions to 
this periodical were written by the editor himself, who made des- 
perate but in the main futile efforts to enlist the support of his 
friends in Germany for his undertaking. He collected his mate- 
rial for the publication in 1802 and 1803. In November of the 


18 Shakspearean Miscellany, third pagination, pp. 39-41. 

14 Thid, 45-6. 

1 This article is a completely revised version of a paper read at the M. 
L. A. under the same title, December, 1924. Fr. Schlegel’s works are 
referred to as 8. W. and the Zweite Originalausgabe of 1846 is meant. 
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latter year he was getting ready for the final issue. Most of his 
articles have to do with painting, though one of the very first is a 
review of contemporary literature in Germany. Minor planned 
to include them in a projected third volume of the Jugendschriften, 
while conceding that in the year 1802 Schlegel’s “ Schriftstellerei 
Ton und Richtung dndert.”* It is well that this plan was not 
carried out, for however welcome an accessible reprint of the 
Europa articles might be, by no test, whether of manner or matter, 
could they stand in the same collection as the essays of the period 
before the final departure from Jena. There is a vast difference 
between the conciliatory timidity in the preface of the Zuropa and 
the bellicose arrogance in that of the Athendwm; and no less dif- 
ference in the style and spirit of the two periodicals. The last 
of Friedrich Schlegel’s productions immediately preceding the 
Europa, including the Boccaccio essay of 1801, betray nothing of 
the impending revolution in their author’s convictions. The 
Europa articles are the first authentic document of this revolution, 
and that is the point of view from which I wish briefly to consider 
them here. 

There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of Friedrich Schlegel’s 
conversion. It was a real change of heart. However distasteful 
his acceptance of the Catholic faith may have been to many of his 
friends and however reactionary and futile it may have appeared 
to his critics, it was not altogether without beneficial results. For 
one thing it gave this vacillating and paradoxical mind a final 
resting point, a stable equilibrium; and it put a none too early 
end to all the talk about “ géttliche Frivolitaét, erhabene Frech- 
heit,” and other “erhabener Unsinn.” What actual experiences, 
if any, may have caused this seemingly abrupt change in Fried- 
rich Schlegel cannot be specified. There is no evidence on that 
point. Possibly the shock he received when Novalis died in his 
arms in the spring of 1801 may have started something deep within 
him. The profoundly religious spirit of his friend remained 
with him as a permanent example of the return to religion in a 
sceptical and atheistic age.* It may not be a mere coincidence 


* Oskar Walzel: Fr. Schlegels Briefe; Sept. 16, 1802, Jan. 15, 1803, Aug. 
14, 1803, Nov. 26, 1803. 

® Minor: Friedrich Schlegels Jugendschriften 1, p. viii. 

*8. W. U, 225. 
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that he selected for the name of his new periodical the subtitle of 
Novalis’s notorious fantasy, Die Christenheit, oder Europa, for 
European unity was the underlying conception in that also. Among 
the premonitory signs are generally regarded the witty and para- 
doxical sentences on religion and the sophisticated coquetting with 
mysticism in the latter part of the Athendum. It is possible that 
even this ironical and purely intellectual occupation with the words 
and ideas may have been an unconscious groping for the reality 
later seized upon, but the principle of universal irony, that room 
of mirrors reflecting every grimace, was not yet surrendered. 
Other things more to the point might be mentioned: his inner 
restlessness and discontent, reflected in Dorothea’s letters to 
Schleiermacher ; his inability to write; his growing dissatisfaction 
with criticism as a purely negative activity; his feeling of general 
isolation and helplessness. His aversion to polemical writing was 
supported by Dorothea, who also manifested a serious interest in 
religion. (Letter to Schleiermacher, Paris, November 1802.) 
However conjectural all this may be, we are not left in doubt 
as to precisely what change Friedrich Schlegel underwent. Con- 
version in his case was an exchange of Fichtean idealism for 
Christian idealism, based on revelation as handed down by Catho- 
lic tradition. “ Die Zersplitterung der Schule der Idealisten war 
gut, um das. Nichtige einer Religion aus Menschenkraften einzu- 
sehen.”® This conversion, like others, was a voluntary acceptance 
of revelation, a renunciation of the pride of reason, and a submis- 
sion to divine guidance. An exchange of Vernunft (Ichheit ohne 
Iiebe) for Glauben (Das sich selbst beschrinkende Denken.)°® 
His final conviction was that Fichte’s philosophy, if kept pure, 
would result in leere Ichheit, or atheism, and otherwise would lead 
to pantheism. In the third number of the Europa, which went 
to the printer on July 30, 1803, there is a passage indicating that 
this typical change from human philosophy to revelation had 
already been made.” But besides this specific evidence the peri- 
odical contains a great deal of indirect evidence of the same thing, 


5 Windischmann, Friedrich Schlegels Philosophische Vorlesungen aus den 
Jahren 1804 bis 1806. Bonn, 1836, 1837, m, 442. Also 8. W. 1, 156, 162; 
, 121, 153, 212, 224, and other passages. 

® 'Windischmann, op. cit. 11, 433, 442. 

* Huropa, m1, 1, 107-110. 
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and even points to the probability that Fr. Schlegel definitely 
accepted the new faith between the first and the third number. 
Before presenting the passages concerned a more general point 
of view may be taken from which to judge their true significance. 
Fr. Schlegel once characterized his life in the following words: 
“In meinem Leben ist ein bestandiges Suchen nach der ewigen 
Einheit . . . und ein Anschliessen an ein dusseres, historisch 
Reales oder ideal Gegebenes (zuerst Idee der Schule und einer 
neuen Religion der Ideen)—dann Anschliessen an den Orient, an 
das Deutsche, an die Freiheit der Poesie, endlich an die Kirche, 
da sonst iiberall das Suchen nach Freiheit und Einheit verge- 
blich war.” ® However much one must be on guard against a man’s 
estimate of himself, especially when that man is Fr. Schlegel, the 
statement made in these words is essentially correct. His efforts 
were from the beginning directed toward finding some center or 
Mittelpunkt about which everything could be grouped. He had 
no antiquarian interest in Greek literature. All his studies in 
that field were inspired by the hope, fantastic as it may seem, of 
discovering there an objective norm for modern writers. When 
he relinquished this hope, he attempted to found a school based 
on the common effort of himself and his friends, the object being 
to perfect a style, just as he considered the literary productions 
of Greece to be stamped with one common seal of its national 
genius. It is a pity that he set out on this undertaking in a spirit 
of arrogance that would have defeated a more constructive mind. 
That he had good ideas on the subject is indisputable, such as for 
example his emphasis on popularity and Geselligkeit in style, 
qualities for which German literature is even yet not distinguished. 
On the whole the best illustration of his search for unity in 
poetry is the Rede iiber die Mythologie (Athenium, Vol. 3, 1800). 
Modern poets, it is there explained, suffer most for want of a myth- 
ology, a common symbolical conception of nature, which, as was 
the case in Greece, could become the matrix of all their works. 
As it is, each one has to begin anew, and this is wasteful in itself, 
besides producing a chaotic literature and rendering a true culture 
impossible. (Hauptmann expresses a similar view in his Griech- 
ischer Friihling.) The much needed mythology cannot be created, 


8 Windischmann, op. cit. m1, 524. 
2 
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as among the Greeks, by a naive view of the external world, but 
must arise from within the mind (Fichtean influence). The ques- 
tion is, however, what embodiment shall this activity of the mind 
discover, for poetry requires an externalization. Two things are 
involved in the discussion : First, the creative principle in the mind, 
second, the necessary symbols. In his actual designation of the 
first of these things, Fr. Schlegel is vague enough. He makes two 
suggestions: Spinoza’s pantheism, and the spirit of contemporary 
physics (galvanism, mesmerism, etc.). He does not recommend 
Spinoza’s philosophy as such, but only a certain mystical univer- 
sality and love characteristic of it. “Und was ist jede schéne 
Mythologie anders als ein hieroglyphischer Ausdruck der umge- 
benden Natur in dieser Verklarung von Fantasie und Liebe?” 
As to the external symbols he is clearer—these are nothing less 
than all the older mythologies, ancient and oriental, which are to 
be renewed by the poet, “voll vom Spinoza und von jenen An- 
sichten, welche die jetzige Physik in jedem Nachdenkenden erregen 
muss.”® The idea of the Christian symbols, while proposed, is 
regarded with less favor in this discussion. 

In revising this essay to conform to his Catholic views much 
later, Friedrich Schlegel does not make any radical changes until 
he strikes the paragraph on Spinoza. This was of course the cru- 
cial passage, as it set forth, however vaguely, the main point of 
view from which the new mythology, or symbolical interpretation 
of nature was to be undertaken. The brief paragraph on Spinoza 
is replaced by a longer discussion of the futility of pantheism on 
the one hand and Fichte’s Idealismus on the other. To both he 
opposes the truth as zontained in the “lebendige Entwickelung 
und Einwirkung der Weltgeschichte und der Offenbarung. In 
diesem zwiefachen Lichte der Offenbarung und der Weltgeschichte 
sehe ich dann eine reinere Erkenntnis des Géttlichen, eine neue 
oder neu verjiingte Wissenschaft des Geistes und der Seele in Gott 
emporbliihen und sich immer reicher entfalten.”?° Here all 
vagueness as to the creative principle of a new mythology has van- 
ished. And this identical shift in the conception of that principle 
is clearly, if cautiously, introduced in the Europa in 1803. 


® Minor, Jugendschriften, 11, 362. 
108. W. v, 201. 
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We may now briefly trace the indications of this shift. In the 
first article, Reise nach Frankreich, we find little that bears on 
the proposition. The contemporary age is indeed characterized 
as the real middle age between a better past and a brighter future. 
Also Europe as a whole is compared unfavorably with Asia. The 
general character of Europe is said to be specialization, sacrificing 
religion and philosophy to a greater practical efficiency. This pro- 
cess began in Greece. Europe has angobscure. feeling that its 
course is wrong. There are two symptoms of such a feeling: 
Modern Philosophy is a continuation of Greek philosophy, and 
Catholicism has rescued certain elements of ancient mythology 
(so weit das bei der ginzlichen Verschiedenheit und Einseitigkeit 
der Principien méglich war). “Die Trennung hat nun ihr 
Ausserstes erreicht ; der Charakter Europas ist ganz zum Vorschein 
gekommen und vollendet, und eben das ist, was das Wesen unseres 
Zeitalters ausmacht. Daher die ginzliche Unfahigkeit zur Re- 
ligion, wenn ich mich dieses Worts bedienen darf, die absolute 
Erstorbenheit aller héheren Organe. Tiefer kann der Mensch 
nun nicht sinken.” 

The word religion is significant here chiefly for the apologetic 
way in which it is introduced. The same is true of the term 
Mysticismus, stressed in the second article, a general review of the 
state of German literature. “ Man scheue dieses Wort Mysti- 
cismus nicht,” he says, “ es bezeichnet die Verkiindigung der Myste- 
rien der Kunst und der Wissenschaft.” When we remember how 
often the author had used both of these words in Jena, his apolo- 
gies become significant. As for the rest we may mention only that 
sentence in which Klopstock’s failure to reinstate a “ mythische 
Poesie ” is attributed to his exaggerated Protestantism. But after 
all the deciding factor is that Idealismus is still regarded as the 
“ Erhaltungsmittel und Grundlage unserer neuen Literatur.” This 
opening number of the Europa also contains the first of the articles 
on, painting, but it is little more than a prelude to our theme, in 
which the author marks off his particular field. 

This first number of the Huropa therefore contains little evidence 
of a definite change of view. Idealismus is still the author’s 
professed support. His interest, however, is evidently enlisted in 
another subject, which was soon to engross it entirely. When we 
come to the second number of the periodical, there is more room 
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for doubt as to the extent.to which his convictions have changed. 
He begins his warm advocacy of an art limited to Christian 
themes." He points out that the great masters generally chose 
such themes, and used ancient mythology more by way of recrea- 
tion from the serious business in hand. Contemporary painters, 
however, the author asserts, grope about from one field to another, 
with no definite connection. “ Welch ein trauriger Zustand ist 
jetzt sichtbar!” This confusion of themes renders the “ tiefere 
Natur-Allegorie und damit den eigentlichen Zweck der Mahlerei 
unméglich.” The author had evidently reached more definite 
conclusions on this matter than he cared to give at the time, for 
he promises a fuller discussion later, and while unkept promises 
were nothing unusual for Friedrich Schlegel, this was not to be 
among them. . 

Other things in this number might be adduced. The change he 
underwent also implied a subordination of the aesthetic to the 


~-. religious point of view. Instances of this tendency could indeed 


be cited from an earlier period, and he was never poet enough to 
rest satisfied; with a poet’s philosophy. In the Huropa he soon 
completely gives up the aesthetic for the religious orientation. The 
emphasis on allegory becomes more and more pronounced, as in 
the sentences just quoted the “ tiefere Natur-Allegorie ” becomes 
“der eigentliche Zweck der Mahlerei.” ‘The allegory in the Rede 
iiber die Mythologie is vaguer, more abstract, more philosophical ; 
here art is the handmaiden of religion. In keeping with this 
tendency Friedrich Schlegel’: now writes the phrase “ Wahrheit 
und Schénheit,” ** and no longer “ Schénheit und Wahrheit,” an 
order still preserved in the Vorrede to the Europa. To those who 
have examined the kind. of changes Friedrich Schlegel made in 
revising his works this observation will not be meaningless. 

If the first number reveals no shift, and if the second merely 
hints at what is to come, the third leaves no doubt as to the 
matter. There the transition is complete. The first thing we 
notice is the redoubled emphasis on the esoteric character of art, 
its allegorical purpose, while the Christian religion is singled out 


“Huwropa, I, 2, 15. For the discussion of these articles as art criticism 
see, Sulger-Gebing, A. W. und F. Schlegel in ihrem Verhiltnisse zur 
bildenden Kunst, pp. 111-133. 

12 Huropa, I, 2, 50. 
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with increasing certainty as its sole object. Landscapes should 
consist of arbitrary symbols to produce “ lieblich bedeutende Sym- 
bole der weltumfassenden Religion.” The aesthetic continually 
retires before the significant.1* In the holy family of Bellini the 
mother is indeed less beautiful than the saints at her side, but 
she is more than beautiful; and the child is more than a mere 
child, it is “ein gottliches Kind.” Close upon this passage fol- 
lows a more detailed and unequivocal statement of the new po- 
sition.* The author begins by saying that his descriptions of 
paintings have proceeded from one point of view, which he now 
wishes to explain, without forcing it upon anyone. (This state- 
ment alone has the value of a confession.) It would be easy, he 
says, to classify painting with the other arts and show its organic 
part in the evolution of human powers, but it is not worth the 
trouble, and besides it might lead to a serious misunderstanding. 


Es ist niimlich die géttliche Kunst der Mahlerei etwas mehr als eine bloss 
nothwendige Entwickelung der menschlichen Natur, wie es zu seyn in 
einer Deduktion der Art scheinen miisste. Eben darum weil es eine gitt- 
liche Kunst ist, miissen wir ihren Ursprung in der Freiheit und Willkihr 
suchen; deren Erfolg die Menschen zufillig zu nennen pflegen; denn nur 
die Nothwendigkeit und Notdiirftigkeit kennend, und nur in dieser lebend, 
begreifen sie die héhere Kraft der Freiheit nur als Ausnahme von der 
gemeinen Regel. . . Ich will sagen, andre vielleicht recht niitzliche Ktinste 
mégen nothwendig seyn, so, dass man mit Recht von ihnen sagen kann, sie 
mussten entstehen, sobald die Vernunft des Menschen und irgend eine 
materielle Bedingung gegeben war. Aber ferne sey es von uns, durch 
solcherlei Behauptung uns an der heiligen Kunst der Mahlerei zu verge- 
hen: recht wohl kénnte der Mensch ohne sie leben. Das System der an 
sein reines Wesen nothwendig gekniipften Bedingungen und nothwendig 
aus ihr [ihm?] hervorgehenden Krifte wiirde dadurch nicht veriindert 
oder unvollstiindig gemacht werden wohl aber wiirde ihm eins der wirk- 
samsten Mittel fehlen sich mit dem Géttlichen zu verbinden, und sich 
der Gottheit zu nihern, wenn er dieser weit mehr als verniinftigen, son- 
dern gottbegeisterten Kunst entbehrte. Uherhaupt wire es in diesem Falle 
und in jedem andern wohlgethan, wenn die Philosophie sich begntigte, das 
Géttliche was wirklich vorhanden ist, zu verstehen und auszudriicken, 
nicht aber es deducieren wollte, und eben damit seine Gdéttlichkeit ver- 
nichten und selbst durch eben diese Verkennung in den eigentlich so zu 
nennenden Atheismus versinken. 


There is no Romantic irony here, no sublime arrogance nur- 


18 Hwropa, 11, 1, 105 f. 





14 Huropa, m1, 1, 107 f. 
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tured on Jdealismus. A new force is recognized as supreme— 
das Gétiliche. It is rare that in revising his Jugendschriften 
Friedrich Schlegel allowed the word géttlich to stand as he origi- 
nally used it. But he does not find it necessary to change the 
word in this passage,‘*> because he uses it with full faith in its 
actual and positive significance. Moreover, as already mentioned, 
this identification of a certain philosophy with atheism is char- 
acteristic of his final period.** 

The last number of the Hwropa opens in the same tone. In 
olden times, we are told, art always had in view the glorification 
of religion, and it should not lose sight of that object now. There 
follows a passage in which more unmistakably than before the 
ideal of beauty is subordinated to that of truth.*” Religion and 
art are held to be inseparable. They must suggest not only that 
which is divine in itself, but the divine in human limitations— 


d. h. sie miissen und sollen uns darstellen die tieferen Schmerzen der 
in der Sterblichkeit eingeschlossenen und auf dem himmlischen Riickwege 
allen Martern sich selbst freiwillig hingebenden héchsten Liebe. Das 
Marienbild und das Kreuzleiden, dieses sind die primitiven und mit allen 
ihren unendlich verschiedenen Ausdriicken, Variationen und Combinati- 
onen auch nie zu erschépfenden Gegenstinde . . . der héheren wahrhaften 
Mahlerei ... . eigentlich fordern sollte man aber von einem Kunstwerk 
nicht Reiz und Schénheit, sondern nur die hohe, ja gittliche Bedeutung. 


Here, at least as far as painting is concerned, we have the de- 
sired mythology. ‘“ Versuchte man doch lieber auf dem gebahnten 
Wege der grossen alten Mahler Italiens und Deutschlands weiter 
fortzugehen; es wiirde wahrlich nicht an Stoff fehlen, und man 
wiirde sehr irren, wenn man glaubte, der Christliche Cyclus sey 
schon erschépft!” Artists should return to the older way of tra- 
dition, out of the “Irrsaal moderner Aesthetik.” Greek myth- 
ology should be used only by way of recreation from the sterner 
business of “mythische Allegorie.” “Die Mythologie, ja die 
Religion der Alten war nun einmal durchaus sinnlich und mate- 
riell; begeisterte, trunkene Anbetung der unendlichen Lebenskraft 
und Naturfiille; allein beschrankt und geziigelt von dem bloss 


158. W. vi, 76f. 
16 Windischmann, op. cit. 1, 486-87, 491-92; 11, 441, 442, 448, 480. 
17 Huropa, I, 2, 16. 
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menschlichen Gesetz einer aus Erfahrung gereiften Massigung 
und Verstandlichkeit.” This is apparently Friedrich Schlegel’s 
first definite rejection of ancient mythology as a medium out of 
harmony with the Christian mind. It represents a complete re- 
versal of the case for Greek mythology versus Christian mythology 
as upheld in the Rede iiber die Mythologie. 

Hand in hand with the emphasis on Christian symbols and the 
esoteric character of art, goes the desire to promote a national 
style. Altdorfer and Diirer are continually glorified.** Occasion 
is also taken to contrast the former glory of German poetry with 
its present decadence. Wolfram von Eschenbach is referred to as 
“der grésste Dichter, den Deutschland jemals gehabt hat; doch 
unter dieser Bezeichnung méchten ihn nur wenige erkennen in 
dem Zeitalter des Undanks und der Vergessenheit altdeutschen 
Ruhms.” 

And at last the passage in which all these tendencies find full 
expression. Discussing the probability of a renascence of art, the 
author says that while contemporary painters are deficient in tech- 
nical ability, they chiefly lack “das innige und tiefe Gefihl.” 
“ Das religidse Gefiihl, Andacht und Liebe, und die innigste stille 
Begeisterung derselben war es, was den alten Mahlern die Hand 
fiihrte.” “ Vergebens sucht ihr die Mahlerkunst wieder hervor- 
zurufen, wenn nicht erst Religion oder philosophische Mystik 
wenigstens die Idee derselben wieder hervorgerufen hat.” If this 
is too high a demand, let them at least study poetry: “ Weniger 
die griechische Dichtkunst, die sie doch nur ins Fremde und Ge- 
lehrte verleitet . . . als die romantische.”*® Again the whole end 
of art is declared to be “symbolische Bedeutung und Andeutung 
gottlicher Geheimnisse.” “ Eine Hieroglyphe, ein géttliches Sinn- 
bild soll jedes wahrhaft so zu nennende Gemilde seyn; die Frage 
ist aber nur ob der Mahler seine Allegorie sich selbst schaffen, 
oder aber sich an die alten Sinnbilder anschliessen soll, die durch 
Tradition gegeben und geheiligt sind, und die, recht verstanden, 
wohl tief und zureichend genug seyn méchten?” This way of 
tradition is held to be the safer, and especially does the older Ger- 
man style unite “den sicheren Weg der alten Wahrheit und das 
Hieroglyphische.” It is better than the Italian style. “Denn 


18 Huropa, i, 2, 112, 117. 1° Huropa, u, 2, 142 f. 
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die altdeutsche Mahlerei ist nicht nur im Mechanischen der Aus- 
fiihrung genauer und griindlicher, . . . sondern auch den Altesten, 
seltsamen und tief innigern Christlich catholischen Sinnbildern 
langer treu geblieben.” 

This seems to be the first use of the word “ catholisch ” in such 
connection, though it was not to be the last. For in later revisions 
of his works he supplemented the simple term “ christliche Le- 
gende ” by adding “ und katholische Sinnbilder,” in order to leave 
no doubt as to his meaning.”° 

From all these passages it is clear that Friedrich Schlegel had 
accepted the idea of revelation as his guiding principle. Unob- 
trusively introduced and gaining emphasis with each successive 
number, his thesis stands out plainly at the end. Art is alle- 
gorical, or symbolical. The truth to be symbolized is divine; its 
best expression is found in the Catholic tradition of the middle 
ages. The only thing needful is to return to that older tradition. 
The fact that the author did not change the word géttlich in the 
revised versions shows that he was employing it in its literal mean- 
ing, even if the whole tone and character of the context would not 
prove that anyway. It is therefore not surprising that in a con- 
fidential statement as early as 1804 Friedrich Schlegel said: 
“Dass die einzig ewig bestehende Wahrheit in der katholischen 
Kirche und alle anderen Systeme blosse Versuche seyen.” ?* 

Friedrich Schlegel’s identification of katholisch with mytholo- 
gisch occurred therefore first in the Huropa and in the field of 
painting, and this formula was retained, though the art of paint- 
ing was not always so exclusively exalted as in 1803. His attitude 
to a poetic mythology in theory and practice is systematically dis- 
cussed in the well-known work of Fritz Strich, and need not be 
commented on here.” 


Wesleyan Unwwersity. 


2°Georg Schumann: Fr, Schlegels Umarbeitung seiner Schriften fiir die 
Gesamtausgabe, 1913, p. 34. 

21 'Windischmann, op. cit. m, 540. 

22 Mythologie in der deutschen Dichtung von Klopstock bis Wagner. 1910. 
Esp. 1, 56f., 83f., 160f. It might be well to call attention to the fact 
that a significant part of the passage quoted by the author (um, 57) from 
the Boccaccio essay, does not belong to the version of 1801, as there im- 
plied, but was added much later. 
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NOTES ON FULGENS AND LUCRES: NEW LIGHT ON 
THE INTERLUDE 


Henry Medwall’s long lost play, Fulgens and Lucres, unearthed 
in 1920 in the Huntington Library,’ contains a bit of interesting 
evidence regarding the social condition of actors about the year 
1500 and throws new light on the origin of the term interlude. 
Notwithstanding its obvious value to students of the drama, the 
old play has been singularly neglected since its resurrection. 

The title page announces that “ Here is céteyned a godely in- 
terlude of Fulgens Cenatoure of Rome. Lucres his doughter. 
Gayus flaminius. & Publi. Corneli. of the disputacyon of noblenes. 
& is devyded in two ptyes, to be played at ii tymes. Copyled by 
mayster Henry medwall. late chapelayne to ye right reuerent 
fader in god John Morton cardynall & Archebysshop of Caunter- 
bury.”* The play has been dated by Mr. De Ricci, its recent 
editor, at about 1500. In form it is a debat over the relative 
merits of high birth without individual attainment or low birth 
with individual accomplishment. Modernly enough, the award 
of the lady’s hand goes to the worthy but low born knight possessed 
of those virtues that lead to success. Originally the play was 
designed for some banquet in a noble house, probably at court. 
Perhaps the exaltation of the idea of sterling virtue overcoming 
even inherited position was intended as a subtle compliment to 
Henry Tudor, but that is matter for the allegorist. 

An impression seems current among students of the early 
English drama that professional actors occupied a parlous position 
in the social order before Shakespeare lent dignity to the stage. 
The various mandates of Henry VIII and Elizabeth, curbing the 
activities of “ players, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars,” are cited 
in proof of the wretched condition of actors. One is likely to get 
the impression that the only actors who madé a success before 


1De Ricci, Seymour (ed.), Fulgens and Lucres, by Henry MedwalL 
The Henry E. Huntington Facsimile Reprints (New York, 1920). 
* Ibid., 14. 
97 
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Shakespeare and Alleyn were the non-professional choir-boy actors. 
It is this impression that an allusion in Fulgens and Lucres 
refutes. 

The play opens with a preamble between two characters desig- 
nated only as A and B. A asks if B is one of the actors in the 
play to follow, and when the latter denies it, he remarks that actors 
have come to dress so splendidly that it is difficult to tell an actor 
from any other gallant: * 


A. I trowe your owyn selfe be oon 
Of them that shall play. 
B. Nay I am none. 
I trowe thou spekyst in derision 
To lyke me ther to. 
Nay I mok not wot ye well 
For I thought verely by your apparell 
That ye had bene a player 
Nay neuer a dell. 
Than I cry you mercy. 
I was to blame lo therefore I say 
There is somyche nyce aray 
Amonges these galandis now aday 
That a man shall not lightly 
Know a player from a nother man, etc. 


Certainly this must be a reference to the growing prosperity among 
professional actors. It can not refer to the boy actors. The allu- 
sion is clearly to adult actors who seem to have been in a more 
prosperous condition during the first years of the sixteenth century 
than is generally realized. 

More interesting than this, however, is the manner of presenta- 
tion of Fulgens and Lucres, and the suggestion it carries with it 
of the original meaning of the term interlude. The early scholars 
asserted that the term interlude had its origin in the fact that 
these plays were at times performed in the intervals of banquets 
or other entertainments.* Later Chambers sought to refute this 


8’ Sig. Aiii verso. 

“Cf. ‘Ward, A. W., History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death 
of Queen Anne (London, 1899), 1, 108: “It seems (the term interlude) 
to have been applied to plays performed by professional actors from the 
time of Edward IV onwards. Its origin is doubtless to be found in the fact 
that such plays were occasionally performed in the intervals of banquets 
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belief by asserting that “the force of inter in the combination has 
been misunderstood and that an interludiwm is not a ludus in the 
intervals of something else, but a ludus carried on between (inter) 
two or more performers; in fact, a ludus in dialogue.” ® 

In spite of the commonsense logic of this explanation, we have 
in Fulgens and Lucres a play that exactly fits the older conception 
of interlude. The title assures one that the play is a “ godely 
interlude ” to be played at two times. It is evident that the two 
parts must be played close to each other, as the division is arbi- 
trary, and a recollection of the first part is necessary to an under- 
standing of the second part. The context explains that the two 
parts furnished amusement for a banquet. After a great deal 
of clownery between A, B, and Ancilla, the first part of the inter- 
lude ends with an explanation that the audience is growing hungry 
and the remainder of the play will be given after the spectators’ 
hunger is satisfied : ° 


These folke that sitt here in the halle 

May not attende there to 

Whe may not with oure long play 

Lett them fro theyre dyner all day 

Thay have not fully dyned. 

For and this play where ones ouere past (sic) 
Some of them wolde falle to fedyng as fast 
As they had bene almost pyned. 


And therfore we shall the matter for bere 
And make apoynt euyn here. 
Lest we excede a mesure 
And we shall do oure labour & trewe entent 
For to play the remenant 
At my Lordis pleasure. 

Finis prime partis 


That the interval between the first and second part of the inter- 
lude is not long is evident from A’s remark at the opening of the 
second part that he has had to make great haste to get back in 
time for the performance. As he announces the opening of the 


and entertainments, which of course would have been out of the question 
in the case of religious plays proper.” 

5 Chambers, E. K., The Medieval Stage (Oxford, 1903), m, 183. 

* Fulgens and Lucres, Sig. E i verso. A is speaking. 
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second half of the play, he reminds the audience that their wits 
are not so short that they can not remember what was played 
when they “ where at dyner.”* Obviously the concluding portion 
of the play came just at the end of the bulk of the meal, the next 
logical place after the beginning of an early Tudor banquet, and 
probably the diners remained seated about the tables in the great 
hall, engaged in drinking, the conclusion of every formal meal. 
Thus early in the development of the interlude as a dramatic 
form there is an example of the genre which fulfills the conditions 
that scholars before Chambers held to be the source of the term. 
Fulgens and Lucres is styled an interlude by its author; it is de- 
signed for representation in the intervals of a banquet. Whatever 
the generalized term, interlude, came to mean, perhaps Ward and 
the older scholars were right in their explanation of the term. 


University of North Carolina. Louis B. WricHT. 





A REPLY 


In reply to Prof. B. Seuffert’s review (MLN., April, 1925) of 
my edition of Goethe’s Lyrics, I should like to submit the following 
corrections : ; 

In making a selection from Goethe’s Lyrics I had to adapt my- 
self to the general plan of the older edition and was restricted 
with regard to the size of the book. This is the reason why I 
could not incorporate more of the Zahme Xenien and other poems. 


7 Ibid., Sig. E i: 
“But now to the matter that I cam fore 

Ye know the cause thereof before 
Your wittis be not so short 
Perde my felowys and I were here 
Today whan ye where at dyner 
And shewed you a lytell disport 
Of one fulgens and his doughter lucres 
And of ii men that made grett besyness 
Her husbonde for to be 


Dyuers toyes mengled yn the same 
To styre folke to myrthe and game,” etc. 
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The poem I/menau was given a prominent place by Goethe him- 
self and heads the group An Personen (W. 2, 141). 

The lines addressed to Tina Brihl I included because I felt that 
Goethe should also be represented as a humorist in an edition 
of this kind. 

I adopted the version: “ Sinds Rosen, nun sie werden bliihn ”— 
which is also to be found in the Jubilaums-Ausgabe,—because this 
kind of conditional, far from being “ ungoethisch,” occurs quite 
often in Goethe’s later works; thus e. g.: “ Warens Biicher, sagt 
er, ich wiird’ sie nicht lesen” (W. 2, 273): “ Warens Konige ge- 
wesen. . .” (W. 5, 1, 153) ; “ Wills der Ozean zerschellen” (W. 5, 
279). “Nun” a favorite patchword, occurs twice in succession 
in Faust II, 10087-88. Another reason why this version seemed 
to me preferable, is the fact that “nun” is after all, better fitted 
for the arsis of the second iambic foot than “und.” A definite 
settlement is not possible, as long as no conclusive proof with 
regard to Goethe’s own preference has been found. 

The expression Zentrale Gliederung has become quite common 
in connection with methods of interpretation which, apart from 
Herder and romantic criticism, were employed by Dilthey and 
nowadays by Gundolf and his followers; however, I have shown 
already many years ago that Goethe himself prefers to regard the 
human mind as centrally organized: “ Der Geist schiesst aus dem 
Zentrum seine Radien nach der Peripherie ” (Annalen, W. 36, 22). 

The significance of Klopstock as the first German lyric poet who 
discovered the natural musical and rhythmical properties of the 
German language (as contrasted with the laws of prosody), has 
been admirably set forth by K. Burdach in his essay on Schiller’s 
‘Chordrama (mentioned in the notes) and very recently by F. 
Gundolf in his Klopstock oration (Heidelberg, 1924). Since 
Goethe in this respect follows Klopstock’s example, it seems per- 
fectly justified to say that his hymns are unthinkable without 
Klopstock’s Odes. 

The statement that it was the mission of German idealism to 
overcome the spirit of Rationalism (die Uberwindung der Aufklar- 
ung), has become a commonplace in most philosophical textbooks ; 
it suffices to refer to Windelband’s History of Modern Philosophy 
(vol. 2, p. 2). In a book by P. Kluckhohn on Die deutsche 
Romantik (Leipzig 1924) I find the following sentence: “ Gerade 
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in der Uberwindung der Aufklirung liegt ein wesentliches Ver- 
dienst des deutschen Geisteslebens um 1800, der idealistischen Phi- 
losophie und der Romantik.” I have dealt more fully with this 
whole question in an essay which introduces the new edition of 
H. Hettner’s History of the Literature of the 18th century (“ Auf- 
klarung, Klassik und Romantik.” Braunschweig 1925). 

The expression “Zonen” is frequently used and explained in 
Gundolf’s Goethe and goes together with the conception of Zentrale 
Gliederung. 

I cannot see how any kind of analysis can be undertaken without 
some outward method of classification; I have certainly empha- 
sized over and over again that this method should only be regarded 
as a means to an end and that the different groups which are 
represented in my scheme, merely designate certain prevailing 
types or tendencies and nothing more. 

For a comparison between Strindberg and Goethe I would sug- 
gest the reading of Strindberg’s novel By the open sea, with its 
microscopic observations of deep-sea life, as contrasted with Goethe’s 
larger vision and his constant effort to discover permanent types 
and Urphdnomene in nature and life. 

There is no doubt that Goethe undertook the revision of his 
elegies and in particular of Alexis und Dora at the suggestion of 
A. W. Schlegel; Goethe conferred with him orally and by letter 
all the time he was working on these metrical problems. A. W. 
Schlegel’s own corrections are reproduced in the Weimar edition 
(1, 425); for a full discussion of this question see A. Heusler: 
Deutscher und antiker Vers, p. 9% (Strassb. 1917). Heusler like- 


wise holds Schlegel responsible. 
KE. A. Bouck. 
Heidelberg. 





NOTES ON THREE SONNETS OF BOSCAN 


On re-reading recently the sonnets of Juan Boscén, I noted a 
few imitations of Petrarch which were not mentioned by Menéndez 
y Pelayo’ in his study of the literary relations between the two 


1 Antologia de poetas liricos castellanos, Madrid, 1908, xm, 281-284, 
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poets, and so far as I know, attention has not been called to them 
elsewhere. 

In his sonnet 233, Petrarch calls upon his thoughts to grant 
him respite; Love, Fortune, and Death wage war upon him, but 
his heart which admits them is alone guilty. 


Datemi pace, o duri miei pensieri: 
Non basta ben ch’Amor, Fortuna e Morte 
Mi fanno guerra intorno e’n su le porte, 
Senza trovarmi dentro altri guerreri? 

E tu, mio cor, ancor se’ pur qual eri, 
Disleal a me sol; ché fere scorte 
Vai ricettando, e se’ fatto consorte 
De’ miei nemici si pronti e leggieri. 

In te i secreti suoi messaggi Amore, 
In te spiega Fortuna ogni sua pompa, 
E Morte la memoria di quel colpo 

Che l’avanzo di me convén che rompa; 
In te i vaghi pensier s’arman d’errore: 
Per che d’ogni mio mal te solo incolpo. 


In his thirteenth sonnet, Boscdn limits himself to an imitation of 
the first quatrain and the first tercet.? 


Dexadme en paz, o duros pensamientos! 
Basteos el dafio y la vergiienza hecha. 
Si todo lo he pasado, qué aprovecha 
Inventar sobre mf nuevos tormentos? 

Natura en mi perdié sus movimientos; 

El alma ya a los pies del dolor se echa; 
Tiene por bien en regla tan estrecha, 
A tantos casos tantos sufrimientos. 

Amor, fortuna y muerte, que es presente, 
Me llevan a la fin por sus jornadas, 

Y a mi cuenta debria ser llegado. 

Yo quando acaso afloxa el acidente, 

Si vuelvo el rostro y miro las pisadas, 
Tiemblo de ver por donde me han pasado. 


In his one hundred and second sonnet, Petrarch tries by a series 
of questions to reconcile the contrary effects of Love, but without 
success. 
S’ Amor non é, che dunque é@ quel ch’io sento? 

Ma s’egli é Amor, per dio, che cosa e quale? 


2 W. I. Knapp, Las obras de Juan Boscdén, Madrid, 1875. 
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Se buona, ond’é l’effetto aspro mortale? 
Se ria, ond’é si dolce ogni tormento? 

S’a mia voglia ardo, ond’é ’]1 pianto e lamento? 
S’a mal mio grado, il lamentar che vale? 
O viva morte, o dilettoso male, 

Come puoi tanto in me, s’io nol consento? 

E s’io ’1 consento, a gran torto mi doglio. 
Fra si contrari venti, in frale barca 
Mi trovo in alto mar, senza governo, 

Si lieve di saver, d’error si carca, 

Ch’i’ medesmo non so quel ch’io mi voglio; 
E tremo a mezza state, ardendo il verno. 


Boscén makes use of the same artifice in his fifty-fifth sonnet, 
with a change of ideas in the tercets. 


Bueno es amar? pues cémo dafia tanto? 
Gran gusto es querer bien? por qué entristece? 
Placer es desear? cémo aborrece? 
Amor es nuestro bien? por qué da llanto? 
Da esfuerzo amar? pues cémo causa espanto? 
Por el amor, el bien del alma crece? 
Pues, cémo asi por él ella padece? 
Cémo tantos contrarios cubre un manto? 
No es el amor el que dolor nos trae; 
La compafifa que a su pesar él tiene, 
También a su pesar nos hiere y mata. 
El mal en él de nuestra parte cae; 
El sélo en nuestro bando nos sostiene 
Y nuestra paz continamente trata. 


In sonnet 188 Petrarch declares that if his sufferings lead him 
to death, Laura will be responsible for it. 


S’una fede amorosa, un cor non finto, — 
’ Un languir dolce, un desiar cortese; 
S’oneste voglie in gentil foco accese; 
Un lungo error in cieco laberinto; 
Se ne la fronte ogni penser depinto, 
Od in voci interrotte a pena intese, 
Or da paura, or da vergogna offese; 
S’un pallor di viola e d’amor tinto; 
S’aver altrui pid caro che sé stesso; 
Se sospirare e lagrimar mai sempre, 
Pascendosi di duol, d’ira e d’affanno; 
S’arder da lunge, ed agghiacciar da presso, 
Son le cagion ch’amando i’mi distempre; 
Vostro, Donna, ’1 peccato, e mio fia ’1 danno. 
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Boscan translates this almost literally in his fifty-seventh sonnet. 


Si un coraz6n de un verdadero amante, 
Y un contino morir por contentaros, 
Y un estender mi alma en desearos, 

Y un encogerme, si os estoy delante; 

Y si un penar con un sufrir constante, 
Satisfecho y contento con miraros, 

Y un derramar mis pasos por buscaros, 
Preguntando por vos a cada instante; 

Y si un tener mi razonar compuesto, 

Y en hablandoos sin m&s luego turbarme, 
Con un grande embarazo y desvario: 

Los acidentes son, que han de llevarme 
Con ptblico pregén a morir presto, 

La culpa es vuestra y el dolor es mio. 


Tuleeaity of Pemaleente. J. P. WicKERSHAM CRAWFORD. 





NEGLECTED VERSE BY THE ABBE DE CHAULIEU. 


Several biographers of the Abbé de Chaulieu* have indicated 
the year 1680 as the probable date of his entrance into the service 
of the brothers de Vendéme,? as secretary and financial adviser. 
Since he was entirely unfit for these charges, which were, more- 
over, far from exhausting, he joined about that time the Société 
du Temple and became a most assiduous guest at its never ending 
feasts of wine and wit. An unpublished satirical strophe of the 
jocular Abbé substantiates this date. It was written in 1680, 
according to a date in the margin of the ms. and its text as well as 
the contemporary notes which accompany it, make it clear that at 
that moment he was already “ supervisor of the private pleasures ” 
of the brothers de Vendéme. 

Ms. Recueil de Chansons choisies en Vaudevilles (early 18th 
century) in my possession, vol. 1, f. 15: 


1For instance, Fr. Schwarzkopf, Coulanges, Ohaulieu und La Fare, 
1908, p. 37. J. Gravigny, Abbés galants et libertine, etc. 

*The Duke Louis-Joseph, 1654-1712 and Philippe, Grand Prieur of the 
order of Malta, 1655-1727. 


3 
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Belle Mouchy par tes maniéres * 

Au Grand Prieur tu ne peux plaire,* 
Quand il te voit tromper Conty;° 
Ne luy vante plus ta tendresse 

Car il est plus fidéle amy 

Que tu n’es fidéle maitresse. 


On accusoit l’Abbé de Chaulieu, factotum de M. le Grand Prieur d’avoir 
fait le couplet cy dessus. 


An answer to this epigram was circulated at the time: 

F. 22. ‘Sur Abbé de Chaulieu de chez M. le Grand Prieur de 
Vendéme qui avoit fait sur la duchesse d’Humiéres le couplet 
“ Belle Mouchy.” 


Chaulieu, ta veine téméraire 
Insulte la belle d’Humiéres, 
Toy pour qui jamais Appolon 
Ne ressentit que de la haine 
Et dont le cidre de Vernon 
Fut toujours le seul hypocréne. 


To these epigrams I add some neglected verse of de Chaulieu, 
which has escaped the attention of his several editors. It dates 
from his last years when he was, although eighty and blind, still 
indefatigably in love with choice fare, licentious songs and Mlle 
de Launay * and occurs in a very rare volume,’ published by her: 
Suite des Divertissemens de Seaux, contenant des Chansons, des 
Cantates et autres Préces de Poésies (sic). Avec la description 
des Nuits qui s’y sont données, et les Comédies qui s’y sont jouées. 
.... Paris, 1725. On p. 55 is found a song by M. Malézieu,® De 


*“ Mile de Mouchy, fille du Maréchal d’Humiéres, femme de M. le M. de 
Chappes, second fils du due d’Aumon, qui prit le nom de duc d’Humiéres.” 
—Note of the Ms. 

* Philippe de Vendéme. 

5 “Le Prince de Conty, pére.”—Note of the ms. 

* Later Mme de Staél author of the well-known Mémoires. 

* See, Catalogue Soleinne, 3511, where it is styled “trés rare et presque 
inconnu aux bibliographes,” and Barbier, Dict. des Owwr. anonymes, who 
calls it a “volume fort rare.” 

* Nicolas de Malézieux, 1650-1729, politician and occasional poet. Most 
of his verse is found in the Divertissemens de Seaug, 1712, and in the 
volume here referred to. 
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M. de Malézieu, pour M. VAbbé de Chaulieu, en lui envoyant du 
vin vieux, to which de Chaulieu wrote an answer: 


Réponse de M. VAbbE de Chaulieu. 
Sur Vair, Dans ce couvent bienheureux. 
Je n’accepte pas encore, 
Un vin vieux pour mon symbole: 
Ta gentille parabole 
Pouroit bien me faire tort: 
Tant que de sa phrénésie 
Phoebus trouble mon cerveau, 
Je veux que ma Poésie 
Sente encore le vin nouveau! 
Ne parlons jamais ici 
Et d’automne et de vieillesse: 
Le printemps et la jeunesse 
En banissent le souci: 
Tandis que je vois du Maine,° 
Et que j’entends ses discours, 
La voix de cette Siréne, 
De mes ans suspend le cours! 


In the same volume, pp. 6-13, was published one of Chaulieu’s 
poems, Ode a la Louange de Il’ Imagination with a versified Intro- 
duction singing the praises of the Duchesse du Maine, the most 
praised lady of French literature. The poem itself is found in 
Chaulieu’s collected works (1777, 11, p. 30), but without an Intro- 
duction of 17 lines, which preceded it in the original version. 


GusTAvVE L. vAN ROOSBROEOCK. 
Columbia Uniwersity. 





GOETHE’S FAUST, 4203-4205 


Concerning the founding of the monastery at Montserrat in 
Spain Bayard Taylor recounts the following legend.* 


The chapel when built was intrusted to the pious care of Fray Juan 
Guarin. . . . The Devil, however, interfered. . . . He first entered into 
Riquilda, the daughter of the Count of Barcelona, and then declared 
through her mouth that he would not quit her body except by the order 


®The Duchesse du Maine. 
1 By-Ways of Hurope (1887), p. 167 f. 
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of Juan Guarin, . . . Riquilda was therefore sent to the mountain and 
given into the hermit’s charge. A temptation similar to that of St. 
Anthony followed, but with exactly the opposite result. In order to 
conceal his sin, Juan Guarin cut off Riquilda’s head, buried her, and fled. 
Overtaken by remorse, he made his way to Rome, confessed himself to the 
Pope, and prayed for a punishment proportioned to his crime. He was 
ordered to become a beast, never lifting his face towards heaven, until the 
hour when God Himself should signify his pardon. 

Juan Guarin went forth . .. on his hands and knees, crawled back to 
Montserrat, and lived there seven years as a wild animal, ... The 
hunters of the court snared him as a strange beast, . . . and took him to 
Barcelona. In the mansion of the count there was an infant only five 
months old, . .. No sooner had the child beheld the supposed animal, 
than it gave a loud cry and exclaimed: “Rise up, Juan Guarin; God has 
pardoned thee!” ... the beast rose up and spoke in a human tongue. 
He told his story, and the Count set out at once with him to the spot 
where Riquilda was buried. They opened the grave and the maiden rose 
up alive, with only a rosy mark, like a thread, around her neck. 


It seems strange that the description of the resurrected Riquilda 


did not suggest to the translator of Faust the appearance of the 
vision of Gretchen in the Walpurgisnacht scene.” 


Wie sonderbar muss diesen schénen Hals 
Ein einzig rotes Schniirchen schmiicken 
Nicht weiter als ein Messerriicken! 


The question arises whether it be not possible, or even probable, 
that the author of the Faust had the Riquilda episode in mind 
when he wrote the verses just cited. 

It is a fact universally known that the Walpurgisnacht was 
written between November, 1800, and February, 1801. The manu- 
script of the greater part of the scene which is in the Berliner 
Staatsbibliothek bears at the end of the second page, in Goethe’s 
hand, the date of November 5, 1800. The third and fourth pages 
are dated February, 9th and 10th, 1801.* 

It is further well known that Wilhelm von Humboldt’s travels 
in Spain, his visits to Montserrat, and especially his description of 
the latter place, not only aroused Goethe’s interest and enthusiasm, 


2 Faust, 4203 ff. 

*See Calvin Thomas, Faust I, p. 325; also Georg Witkowski, Die Wal- 
purgisnacht im ersten Teil von Goethes Faust, Leipzig, 1894, S. 14 ff. 

* Cf. ‘Witkowski, loc. cit. 
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but made such a deep impression upon him that, for years after- 
wards, the magic word Montserrat continued to vibrate in his 
memory and find echo in his writings.° 

Now it happens that the time of Goethe’s most lively interest in 
Montserrat coincides exactly with the composition of the Walpur- 
gisnacht. As early as January 4, 1800, he writes to Humboldt: ° 


‘Was ich Ihnen schrieb, dass mir Ihre Reise nach Spanien statt einer 
eigenen dahin gelten wiirde, geht wirklich schon durch Ihren letzten Brief 
in Erfiillung.... 

So habe ich auch einige Reisebeschreibungen mit mehrerem Antheil 
durchblittert. Eine Karte von Spanien ist an meine Thiir angenagelt und 
so begleite ich Sie in Gedanken, und hoffe, dass Sie mich nach und nach 
immer weiter fiihren werden. 


But it was not until the end of August, 1800, that Goethe received 
Humboldt’s essay, Der Montserrat bei Barcelona." 

On the second of September Goethe sent the essay to Schiller.® 
Two weeks later he informs Humboldt:*® “Durch Ihren Mont- 
serrat haben Sie uns ein grosses Vergniigen gemacht. Die Dar- 
stellung ist gut geschrieben, man liest sie gern und man kann sie 
aus der Einbildungskraft nicht los werden. Ich befinde mich seit 


der Zeit, ehe ich michs versehe, bey einem oder dem anderen Ihrer 
Eremiten.” 

Although Humboldt’s essay contains an account of the Riquilda 
miracle, it omits alone the fact, so important for our purpose, that 
the restored maiden had a rosy mark around her neck, and confines 
itself to the statement:*° “Wie man dasselbe (das Grab) 6fnet, 
steigt die Erschlagene lebendig und bliihender als sie vorher war, 
aus der Erde empor.” Since this omission occurs in the first? 
as well as in the most recent printing of the essay, it seems best 


SE. g., Werke (Weimar Ausgabe), 41, 102, 105; 49, 160. 

*Werke (Weimar Ausgabe), Brief No. 4175. See also Bratranek, 
Goethes Briefwechsel mit den Gebriidern von Humboldt, Leipzig, 1876, S. 
154 f. 

™See Humboldt’s letter to Goethe, Paris, 18. August 1800, Goethe- 
jahrbuch, xxxt (1910), S. 54. 

8 Werke, tv, 15, 99, No. 4280. 

® Ibid., S. 103, No. 4285. 

10 Wilhelm von Humboldts Gesammelte Schriften, Berlin, 1904, mr, 42 f. 

In the Allgemeine geographische Ephemeriden, hrsg. von Gaspari u. 
Bertuch, Bd. x1, Stiick 3, S. 215-313. 
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to conclude that this detail was not contained in the original 
manuscript (no longer extant), the form in which Goethe became 
acquainted with the story. While we assume that the manuscript 
underwent no amendment in the period of almost three years, from 
the time it was received by Goethe until it came into the hands of 
the typesetters, we must call attention to the fact that already as 
early as August, 1800, Humboldt was considering, not only an 
abbreviation, but the total elimination of the Legende Guarins 
from his essay.?? 

But even if Goethe did not get this device of the girl with the 
“vosy ring” around her neck from Humboldt,** he most certainly 
met it in other descriptions of Montserrat. In a foot-note to his 
essay ** Humboldt informs his reader: “ Ausfiihrlich findet man 
die Geschichte des Montserrats in Fr. Antonio de Yepes cronica 
general de la Orden de 8. Benito, 1609, Vol. 4, fol. 224 u. f. in 
Petrus de Marca (Limes Hispan. 1. 3, app. §3, p. 337.) und 
Florez Espaiia sagrada erzahit. . . . Von Christoval Virues epi- 
schem Gedicht iiber die Griindung des Klosters dessen Cervantes 
bei der Sichtung der Biichersammlung Don Quixote’s mit grossen, 
und (man kann mit Recht hinzufiigen) iibermissigen Lobspriichen 
erwahnt, gebe ich Ihnen ein andermal einige Nachricht.” We can 
not determine whether Goethe read these accounts, but, if he did, 
he found in the first-named the miracle related thus:** “ Aqui 
renoud nuestro Sefior sus maravillas: porque por merecimientos de 
la Virgen Maria 4 la donzella hallaron viua, sana, y hermosa. Y 
para muestra del milagro, se via en ella la sefial que avia hecho el 
cuchillo, en forma de un hilo de seda de grana.” The second ac- 
count contains no details helpful to our purpose. Slightly more 
helpful is the passage in Florez. He narrates: “fueron al lugar 
que les mostré, y la hallaron, con nuevo asombro, viva, sana y 
agraciada con una como cinta encarnada al cuello, que era la seiial 
de la sangre vertida al degollarla.” 

That Goethe did read other descriptions of Montserrat besides 
the one sent him by Humboldt we know from his own words. On 


12 Goethejahrbuch xxx1 (1910), S. 57. 

** The same omission of the “rosy ring” occurs in his Tagebuch der 
Reise nach Spanien 1799-1800, Schriften, Bd. 15 (1918), S. 309. 

14 Schriften, loc. cit., S. 42 £. 

18 F, 226. 
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the fifteenth of September, 1800, he writes to Humboldt: ** “Ich 
suchte gestern den Montserrat in einer spanischen Reise auf und 
es war eben so gut wie gar nichts. Fast glaube ich der Reisebe- 
schreiber ist nicht oben gewesen.” This description I have not 
been able to identify, but a man who had never climbed the moun- 
tain would be just the one whom we might expect to supplement 
his description with a full account of the legend. 

Humboldt himself requested of Goethe: 17 “ Auch wiinschte ich 
Sie kénnten Ticknors ** Reise nachlesen und mir sagen, wie seine 
Schilderung des Montserrats sich zu meiner verhalt. Er soll die 
ausfiihrlichste unter allen Reisebeschreibern haben, und ich habe 
ihn leider hier nicht auftreiben kénnen.” To this request Goethe 
replies on the nineteenth of November, 1800, “ Den Thicknesse 
iiber den Montserrat miissen Sie nothwendig lesen und die Ver- 
gleichung selbst anstellen. Er ist ausfiihrlich genug, doch scheint 
mir der Gegenstand durch Ihre Ansicht wieder neu zu werden.” 
Thus we see that at the very time he was writing the Walpur- 
gisnacht Goethe was reading Thicknesse’s description of Montserrat, 
or had read it so recently that it was still fresh in his memory. 

The part of the story in which our interest centers Thicknesse 
recounts thus: *° “ genug sei es zu sagen, dass der Graf mit Guerin 
hingieng den Korper der ermordeten Prinzessin aufzusuchen, um 
solche bey ihren Voreltern zu begraben; aber zu ihrem grossen 
Erstaunen, fanden sie dieselbe lebendig, in eben der Jugend und 
Schénheit, die sie sonst gehabt hatte, ohne die geringste Ver- 
ainderung, ausser einem Purpur-Streif um den Hals, da wo der 
Strick mit dem sie von Guerin gewiirgt worden war, gewesen war.” 


16 Werke, tv, 15, 104, No. 4285. 

17 Paris, 10. Oct., 1800, Bratranek, No. 31, S. 170. 

18 This name, which Bratranek gives, in the incorrect form, is, as the 
editor of the Weimar Goethe points out, Thicknesse, Philip, The work 
which the Weimar editor could not find (Iv, 15, S. 332) has long since 
been correctly given by Karl Engel Zusammenstellung der Faustschriften 
vom 16 Jahrhundert bis Mitte 1884. Der Bibliotheca Faustiana vom Jahre 
1874, zweite Auflage, Oldenburg, 1885. (See Goethejahrbuch vu, S. 352 
(1886)). The title page of the work in the edition from which I quote 
reads: Philipp Thicknesses Reisen durch Frankreich, und einen Theil von 
Catalonien. Aus dem Englischen, Leipzig, 1778. 
1° Werke, rv, 15, 147, No. 4316. 

*° Loc. cit., S. 109. 
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So here, if not elsewhere, had Goethe read of the resurrected 
girl with the rosy mark around her neck. Although Taylor and 
the Spaniards describe the mark as—nicht weiter als ein Messer- 
riicken,—here it is nicht weiter als “der Strick mit dem sie ge- 
wiirgt worden war ”—not a very great difference in dimension,— 
and, even granting that Goethe knew no form of the story which, 
true to the original, makes a knife rather than a cord the instru- 
ment of the maiden’s death, none too wide a leap for the imagina- 
tion of a Goethe, especially since the “ thickness of a knife’s blade ” 
rather than that of a piece of cord was better suited to his purpose. 
In other words, Gretchen appears to Faust not, as Riquilda to 
Guarin, triumphant over death, but doomed to die at the hands of 
the public executioner. Hence the poet must suggest the relation 
between the “ rosy ring ” around Gretchen’s neck and the blade of 
the knife. It is this last fact which gives special weight to 
Witkowski’s hypothesis that Goethe was influenced by a passage in 
Erasmus Francisci’s Hollischer Proteus** when he wrote verse 
4204.72, In support of his thesis Witkowski cites the following 
from Francisci:** “ Aber das Beste und der fiirnehmste Schatz, 
welchen ihm (dem Hexenmeister) der Teufel aufgehebt, und end- 
lich zugeschanzt, ist diesen (sic!), dass er ihm, durch die Be- 
schwerungen, eine rote Korallen-Schnur von Blut um den Hals zu 
wegen gebracht, als den rechten Werth solcher Kiinste. Denn das 
gerichtlichergangene Urteil hat ihn, solcher Beschwerungen wegen 
zum Schwerdt verdammt.” 

Undoubtedly this narration has features in common with the 
situation found in Faust, 4204. The other passage from the same 
work quoted by Witkowski: 7? “ Ohnképftiges Gespenst bedeutet 
einer Kindesmérderin die Enthauptung”** and the stories referred 


*' Niirnberg, 1708. For full title see Witkowski, opus cit., S. 18. 

#3 Cf. Witkowski, loc. cit., 8. 19 f. 

%3 Francisci, opus cit., S. 929. Cf. also Witkowski’s note to Faust, 4204, 
in his edition 2. Bd. S. 273. “ Dass Enthauptete, die wiederbelebt werden, 
eine feine rote Linie um den Hals haben, ist ein in Sage und Dichtung 
mehrfach angewandtes charakteristisches Merkmal. Goethe kam dazu wohl 
durch den Ausdruck bei Francisci, dass der Teufel einem Hexenmeister eine 
rote Korallenschnur um den Hals zuwege gebracht habe, d. h. er sei hinge- 
richtet worden.” 

4 Tbid., Blattzeiger unter O. 
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to, but not quoted,” suggest, in a way, verses 4206-4207 rather 
than 4204. Since Witkowski has demonstrated beyond dispute 
that this book, which Goethe is known to have used about the time 
of the composition of the Walpurgisnacht, has left its marks on 
other parts of the Blocksberg scene, it were futile to attempt to 
deny that there exists a possible relation between Francisci’s work 
and Faust, 4203 ff. 

But it seems even more futile to attempt to deny not only a 
possible, but even a probable, relation between these verses and the 
Riquilda episode. We have seen that Goethe read the story at the 
very time he was writing this scene. We know that his interest in 
Montserrat was at this time at its highest. It is an open secret 
that he availed himself of descriptions of Montserrat in his com- 
position of the Bergschluchten scene in the fifth act of Faust II, 
which scene was also composed about 1800.7 True, the situation 
represented in the resurrection of Riquilda is as far surpassed in 
poetic and aesthetic qualities by the situation pictured in the ap- 
pearance of Gretchen to Faust as it in turn surpasses the coarse 
hocus-pocus depicted in the Hexenmeister episode in-the extract 
cited from the Héllischer Proteus. Nevertheless, we think that the 
Gretchen episode has more details in common with the Spanish 
legend than with the Francisci narrative. 

In the Faust, as in the Spanish story, there appears in the heights 
of a lonely mountain (Blocksberg, Montserrat), as if resurrected 
from the dead,?’ a young woman”* “in eben der Jugend und 
Schénheit, die sie sonst gehabt hatte” *® to the man who had de- 
prived her of her maidenly innocence and who is the cause (indirect 
or direct) of her premature and violent death (or impending 
death). Both men were seduced to their wickedness by the machi- 
nations of an incarnate devil.*° The visionary (or reincarnate) 


%5 Tbhid., S. 399 u. S. 400. 
#6 Cf. Calvin Thomas, Faust II and Karl Engel, opus cit. 
27 Faust, 4195 ff. Fiirwahr, es sind die Augen eines Toten, 
Die eine liebende Hand nicht schloss. 

28 Faust, 4184. Ein blasses schénes Kind. 
2° Thicknesse, 109. See supra, p. 111; cf. Faust, 4197 f. 

Das ist die Brust, die Gretchen mir geboten, 

Das ist der siisse Leib, den ich genoss. 
80 Of. Thicknesse, opus cit., S. 107 f. “Ich muss Ihnen also melden, ... 
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figure has around its neck a narrow “rosy ring” (ein rotes 
Schniirchen ; Purpur-Streif, da wo der Strick gewesen war) made 
by the instrument which is to cause (or has caused) its death. If 
we can assume that Goethe knew the original version of the story, 
this instrument was in both cases a knife. (Yepes, el cuchillo; 
Font,** el cuchillo; Goethe, Messerriicken.) 

But even if Goethe knew only Thicknesse’s version of the story, 
the parallel is close enough to allow us to conclude that the vision- 
ary Gretchen who appears on the Blocksberg is, not necessarily a 
child, no, not even of necessity a relative, but, nevertheless, probably 
a distant descendant of the resurrected Riquilda of Montserrat. Of 
course, it can be that the resemblance which exists between this 
golden-haired daughter of Protestant Germany and the raven-locked 
child of Catholic Spain is purely accidental. But the creator of a 
Weltliteratur knew not the limitations of country, race or creed, 
and we need not be surprised if this Teutonic off-spring of his 
literary productiveness betrays some of the features of Iberian 
ancestry. 


JoHN T. KRUMPELMANN. 
Uniwersity of North Carolina. 





dass der Teufel, der die Gliickseligkeit dieses guten Mannes (Guarins) 
beneidete, ein Einsiedler-Kleid anlegte und sich in eine Héle dieses Berges 
begab ... hierauf nahm er Gelegenheit dem armen Guerin in den Weg 
zu gehen. . . . Guerin und der Teufel wurden sehr vertraut mit einander, 
und unterhielten sich oft von geistlichen Materien. Eine Zeitlang ging 
alles ziemlich gut.... Er (Guarin) zog seinen falschen Freund (den 
Teufel) zu Rath und eréfnete ihm wie miichtig seine unreine Leidenschaft 
geworden wiire, und er besonnen sey, die Gefahr zu fliehen; aber der Teufel 
rieth ihm, wieder in seine Zelle zu gehen und Gott zu beten, dass er ihn 
bewahren méchte. Guerin folgte diesem Rath, kehrte zuriick und fiel in die 
ungliickliche Schlinge. Hierauf beredete ihn der Teufel die Prinzessin zu 
téten um sein Verbrechen zu verbergen.” 

*1 La Vida de Fr. Juan Garin, Compuesto por Juan Pablo Font, no date, 
1820(?). 
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HEINE’S DOPPELGANGER 


In Heine’s Die Heimkehr, from the years 1823-1824, there is 
the well-known poem usually called Der Doppelganger: 


Still ist die Nacht, es ruhen die Gassen, 

In diesem Hause wohnte mein Schatz; 

Sie hat schon lingst die Stadt verlassen, 

Doch steht noch das Haus auf demselben Platz. 


Da steht auch ein Mensch und starrt in die Hone, 
Und ringt die Hinde vor Schmerzensgewalt ; 

Mir graust es, wenn ich sein Antlitz sehe,— 
Der Mond zeigt mir meine eigne Gestalt. 

Du Doppelganger! du bleicher Geselle! 

Was iffst du nach mein Liebesleid, 

Das mich gequilt an dieser Stelle, 

So manche Nacht in alter Zeit? 


There is no doubt whatever that this poem—like most of the 
other verse contained in this collection—can be accounted for by 
the experiences which in these years were of outstanding import- 
ance to Heine as regards his feelings: his love for Amalia Heine. 
When he left Berlin for Liineburg, in May 1823, the wound bled 
afresh on his return to the places where he had lost his love: 
“. .. in Hamburg, wohin ich bald nach der Hochzeit zu reisen 
gedenke, obschon durch den Anblick dieser Stadt die schmerz- 
lichsten Empfindungen in mir aufgeregt werden,” he writes to 
Varnhagen von Ense, in June 1823, from Liineburg. It is clear 
that he had returned home only to be overcome by memories of 
old days of love: “Ich habe hier also bloss mit den Biumen Be- 
kanntschaft gemacht, und diese zeigen sich jetzt wieder in dem 
alten griinen Schmuck und mahnen mich an alte Tage, und rau- 
schen mir alte vergessene Lieder ins Gedichtnis zuriick, und 
stimmen mich zur Wehmut. So viel Schmerzliches taucht jetzt 
in mir auf und iiberwiltigt mich, und dies ist es vielleicht was 
meine Kopfschmerzen vermehrt.” Thus runs a letter written to 
Moses Moser from the same place a day later. 

The fact that a piece of real experience underlies this poem does 
not exclude an admixture of literary reminiscences. We ought to 
draw attention to the fact that Heine had just left Berlin where 
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he had lived very closely together with some of the most con- 
spicuous writers of German romanticism. At Lutter & Wegner’s 
he had mingled with E. T. A. Hoffmann’s coterie, people like Lud- 
wig Devrient and Dietrich Grabbe, and how much he was im- 
pressed just then by Hoffmann’s personality and work we know 
both from the Briefe aus Berlin, 1822-23, and other papers of 
Heine’s. 

Under these circumstances, we cannot help attaching signifi- 
cance to the resemblance between a passage in Kater Murr and 
Der Doppelginger. On one occasion Kreisler sees his second self 
when he looks down into the water and he speaks to him as fol- 
lows: “ Hoho, bist du da, geliebter Doppelganger, wackerer Kum- 
pan? ... Mache mir nicht alle Gesten nach, Maler, wenn ich 
ernsthaft mit dir rede !—Schon wieder ? ” etc. ° 

In his first Brief aus Berlin, Heine refers to Hoffmann as the 
“ Kammergerichtsrat, der den Kater Murr geschrieben.” A thor- 
ough acquaintance on the part of Heine with this novel can be 
postulated with a great amount of probability. And the scene 
in question really is one which is likely to remain in the memory. 
We need not relate the end of the passage in Kater Murr which 


may account for the part played by the moon in Heine’s poem. 


Lund. S. B. LILseGcrRen. 





VILLON’S TESTAMENT, LINE 1194 


In my review of Louis Thuasne’s new edition of Villon (Modern 
Language Notes, xxx1x, 430 ff.) I find myself guilty of an ana- 
chronism: on p. 433, I spoke of the “nuncio, who dwelt close at 
hand [that is, near the establishment of the Carmelites] at the 
Hotel de Cluny.” The year in question is 1461, the date of the 
Testament. In fact, the Hotel de Cluny was not completed until 
1490, and, further, there was no nuncio residing in Paris at that 
time (1461), although one had been promised as a sequel to the 
revocation of the Pragmatic Sanction in November of that year." 

I should like to go a little farther in my suggestion as to the 


1 Mémoires de Jacques du Clerq, ed. Reiffenberg, 2d ed. (Brussels, 1835- 
36), Vv, ch. iv. 
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identity of the mysterious “Tusca” of Testament 1194. Since 
the adoption of the Pragmatic Sanction (July 7, 1438), the Papacy 
had but little influence in ecclesiastical appointments in France: 
the Pope’s authority in all but points of doctrine had become vir- 
tually nil. But, by his letter of November 27, 1461, Louis XI 
abolished the Sanction and restored the administrative powers of 
the Holy See. This move was bitterly opposed by the University: 
a deputation was sent to protest to the King, who was at Tours. 
The University, in fact, had from the first been hostile to Pius IT; 
even in the time of Calixtus III, they had nominated a committee 
to oversee the interpretation and execution of the Sanction.” 

Now, Frangoys Villon, as is well known, was a child of the 
University: he shared her likes and dislikes, including her anti- 
pathy to the mendicant orders. As Pierre Champion says: “ Dans 
ce milieu de Saint-Benoit, universitaire et décrétiste, Villon ne 
manqua pas d’adopter l’opinion des curés et des chanoines qu’il 
aurait pu entendre causer a la table de son prochain. II a fait des 
Carmes, des Augustins ... une satire des plus vives.”* The 
Carmelites and the other mendicant friars were, of course, ardent 
enemies of the Sanction ; they longed to be under the direct author- 


ity of Rome, and the Rector of the University, Guillaume Rivet, 
accused them of disturbing the peace of the University by working 
against the common law and the declarations of the Sanction. 

It seems to have escaped observation that the Pope, Pius II, was 
a Sienese, and therefore a Tuscan: is he the “ Tusca” of v. 1194? 
If we may read, as I proposed, 


Que le Tusci et ses gens d’armes (MS. de tusca) 


we should restore one of Villon’s pointed and scornful gibes: the 
ribald Friar Baude is assured that, the Pope’s authority being now 
restored, thanks to the agitation of the friars, the Pope will pro- 
ceed to keep him straight and deprive him of his mistress. Villon 
could hardly refer to the Pope by name, for obvious reasons, but 
many would understand the allusion to “the Tuscan.” Moreover, 
it appears that the men-at-arms of the Tuscan Pope were at that 


* Pastor, History of the Popes, edited by Frederick Ignatius Antrobus 
(London, 1900), mm, pp. 129, 138, 141. 
* Francois Villon, sa Vie et son Temps, I, p. 152. 
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moment very much in evidence: they were in expedition against 
Malatesta of Rimini. They were also engaged in active support of 
Ferrante of Naples against King René of Anjou, an opposition 
which struck fury into the hearts of Louis XI and his supporters, 
and even made Louis regret his concessions in the matter of the 
Sanction.* It is beyond doubt that the men-at-arms of “ the 
Tuscan ” might be a vivid allusion to Parisian Frenchmen of the 
year 1461. 


Ursan T. Homes. 
University of North Carolina. 





NOTES ON VOLTAIRE 


I. The history of the destinies of Voltaire’s Le Fanatisme or 
Mahomet le Prophéte, given for the first time at Lille during the 
spring of 1741, and revived at the Comédie Frangaise on August 
9, 1742, where it was withdrawn after three performances, not to 
appear again until September 30, 1751, is unusually interesting.* 
From the time that Crébillon refused to approve the play, proba- 
bly because of literary jealousy, to the date of its final triumph, its 
course was adroitly guided through various troubled waters by its 
resourceful author. It was characteristic of this age of trenchant 
criticism and violent polemics that Mahomet was greeted, soon 
after its appearance, by a series of brochures and parodies. Beu- 
chot lists several which appeared at this time,? among them the 
Letire écrite ad M. le Comte de... aw sujet de la Tragédie de 
Mahomet, 1742, in-12. This, a defense of Mahomet, was reprinted, 


“ Pastor-Antrobus, op. cit., I, pp. 102, 119. 

1It is surprising to note the many careless errors of date which occur 
in standard works; for example, in the Moland edition of Oeuvres, m1, 
91, 94, the date of the premiére at Paris is given as “29 aoft 1742.” The 
Garnier, Thédtre de Voltaire overlooks the performance at Lille, saying 
“représentée pour la premiére fois le 9 auguste 1742” (p. 275). De- 
schanel in Le Thédtre de Voltaire (p. 172) gives the date of Voltaire’s 
letter to Benedict XIV as August 7, 1745. In the Voltariana ou Eloges 
Amphigouriques (p. 161) the Pope’s reply is dated Sept. 15, 1745. 

* Voltaire, Oeuvres, m1, 95. 
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together with Les Sentiments d’un Spectateur sur la Tragédie de 
Mahomet in Vol. x1v of Les Amusements du Ceur et de ’Esprit.® 
In this XVIIIth century periodical there is no attribution of 
authorship of La Lettre écrite etc., nor is the date of its compo- 
sition given. Beuchot does not solve either problem. However, 
in Manuscript 2757 of the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, Piéces de 
thédtre et autres oeuvres mélées de Mr. I(abbé) A(unillon), this 
apology of Mahomet occurs, as well as other materials pertaining 
to Voltaire. Pierre Charles Fabio Aunillon, who was, according 
to the manuscript, “prétre, docteur en droit de la Faculté de 
Paris, Abbé commendataire de l’Abbaye de Saint Laurent du Gué- 
de-Launay, pourvu en cour de Rome du Prieuré de Saint Onesime 
de Domchery,” was an admirer of Voltaire, and, inasmuch as the 
Lettre écrite occurs among his manuscript works, it is doubtless 
by him. Moreover, statements such as the following: “De la 
fagon dont le Mahomet de M. de Voltaire annonce ses principes 
et son propre caractére, je ne crois pas qu’il soit venu en téte a 
personne que le dessein de l’auteur ait été de lui procurer des pro- 
sélites ” seem to indicate that the writer was a churchman.* Fur- 
thermore the following Lettre de Mr. de Voltaire a Vauteur de la 
précédente throws additional light on the problem: 

Je recois, Monsieur, en arrivant 4 Paris ce que je pouvais y trouver de 
plus flatteur, c’est la lettre dont vous avez bien voulu honorer Mahomet. 
Je ne peux plus a présent étre faché de rien, sinon de ce qu’on ne m’a pas 
envoyé cet ouvrage 4 Bruxelles, et de ce que ma piéce n’est pas assez 
digne de votre lettre, je crois en la lisant voir Hercules qui combat pour 
moi contre des Pygmées. Vous pensez bien, Monsieur, que mon premier 





8 La Lettre écrite is found on p. 424, Les Sentiments on p. 331. 
“Manuscript 2757, Fol. 1-31. This letter choses with the following 
Envoi @ Mr. de Voltaire: 

Non, ce n’est point pour te défendre 

Contre les traits de tes rivaux jaloux, 

Qu’en cet écrit ma voix se fait entendre. 

Quand cet honneur efit été fait pour nous, 

Quelle gloire aurais-je & prétendre, 

A confondre des sots, des ignorants, des fous, 

A venger Mahomet qu’un sot public décrie? 

Connais par qui je me vis excité; 

L’intérét des beaux-arts, celui de ma patrie, 

L’amour du vrai, peut-étre aussi ma vanité. 
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devoir, et mon premier soin serait de venir dans l’instant vous remercier, 
vous embrasser. Si je n’étais accablé de tous les maux que je suis tenté 
de souhaiter aux fanatiques, dés que je pourrai sortir, je viendrai me 
jeter au coté de mon défenseur. Permettez, Mon. etc. & Paris ce dimanche 
18, 9bre 1742.5 


This “lettre dont vous avez bien voulu honorer Mahomet” is 
probably the Lettre écrite d M. le comte de... and the “ docte 
dissertation ” which Voltaire, in his letter of Oct., 1742, from 
Brussels to Aunillon in reply to the latter’s letter “en style ori- 
ental,”® begs Aunillon “de bien vouloir faire mettre prompte- 
ment au coche de Bruxelles.” Now, as to the date of the brochure 
there seems to be little information. Les Sentiments d’un Specta- 
teur etc., is dated August, 1742, and it is possible that La lettre 
écrite etc., which follows it closely in Vol. x1v of Les Amusements 
du ceur et de lesprit, is of the same month. On the other hand 
Voltaire’s letter to Aunillon from Brussels was not written until 
October, hence it seems likely that, had the brochure been written 
in August, Voltaire would have been informed of it before October. 


II. The date of Voltaire’s return to Paris late in 1742 from 
Brussels, where he had spent a few months (by no means a unique 


experience) with Madame du Chitelet, has been a bothersome 
problem for his biographers and bibliographers. Desnoiresterres 
states, obviously taking his information from Voltaire’s letters to 
M. César de Missy, chaplain of the French church of St. James, 
London, of Nov. 7, 17427 and Nov. 10, 1742,° and the letter to 
M. le Comte d’Argental of November ® that Voltaire announced 
his arrival “ vers le 20 novembre,” adding, “il y a pourtant de lui 
une letter d’Arnaud du 20 nov. datée de Bruxelles.”?° A note in 
the Moland edition of Voltaire’s Oeuvres," “Voltaire rentra 
probablement 4 Paris vers la fin de décembre, 1742,” indicates the 
editor’s uncertainty as to the date of his arrival at Paris. More- 
over, this incertitude led to confusion in the arrangement of the 
Correspondance of this period, for letter 15497? to M. César de 


5 Ms. 2757, Fol. 32. “la précédente” is, of course, La letire écrite, ete. 
® Voltaire, Oeuvres, xxxvi, 170. 

7™Idem., p. 176. 1° Voltaire @ Cirey, p. 342. 

8Idem., p. 177. 11 xxxvi, 155. 

® Idem., p. 180. 13 Tdem., p. 179. 
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Missy, dated “ce samedi 24” precedes letter 1550 to M. le Comte 
d’Argental ** dated “a Bruxelles, novembre,” showing that the 
editor believed that Voltaire was at Brussels on Nov. 24, 1742. 
Now, Voltaire’s letter of Dec. 3, 1742, in which he rebukes de 
Missy for not answering his communications “de Bruxelles” 
and “de Paris” obviously refers to nos. 1546 and 1549 re- 
spectively, and accordingly he was at Paris on Nov. 24. It should 
be noted that the manuscript letter quoted above is dated “a Paris, 
ce dimanche 18 9bre 1742.” 1* In view of these facts it is evident 
that Voltaire arrived at Paris on or about November 18, and that 
the letters in the Moland edition are not in their right order. 
Letter 1548 to Baculard d’Arnaud is either of another year or 
was sent from Paris. 


III. Voltaire had ample grounds for his animosity toward the 
“ officers ” of the Régiment de la Calotte, that bizarre company, 
into which, during the first half of the eighteenth century, were 
inducted all those “nobles ou roturiers, qui se distinguent par 
quelque folie marquée ou quelque trait ridicule.”** During the 
early years of his poetic career he was a victim of the various 


fabricators of Calottes, or Brevets, which he defined as “ une plai- 
santerie ignoble, toujours répétée, toujours retombant dans les 
mémes tours, sans esprit, sans imagination, sans griace.”7® Hen- 
net, in his Le Régiment de la Calotte,** considers Voltaire’s rela- 
tionships with the famous regiment, discussing the Brevets written 
against him by Roy and Camusat. A Calotte which seems to have 
been overlooked by Hennet and other writers is the Calotte 
d’Arrouet from the caustic pen of the rhyming abbot Gacon, le 
Poéte ssms fard, who barked at Voltaire on frequent occasions, 
and who was unusually prolific in the composition of Brevets de la 
Calotte. It occurs among the unpublished verse of Gacon in Ms. 
751 of the library of Lyons. 


18 Tdem., p. 180. 

14 Nov. 18, 1742, fell on Sunday. Cf. Cappelli: Cronologica e Calendario 
Perpetuo, Milan, 1906, p. 120. 

15 “ Régiment de la Calotte,” Thédtre de la Foire. Lesage et d’Orneval, 
vy, 1. 

16 Mémoires sur la Satire,” @uvres, xxii. 

17 Paris, 1886, p. 19 ff. 


4 
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De par le Dieu porte Marotte, 
Nous, généraux de la Calotte, 
Torsac, Aimon, et St. Martin, 
Tenant le conseil Calotin, 
Attendu qu’aux Ames bien nées 
La vertu previent les années, 
Nous recevons le jeune Harrouet,* 
Dans l’Age encore propre au fouet, 
Chef et Brigadier des poétes, 
Que par grace et faveur secrétes 
Le ciel au sortir du berceau 
Rend digne du sacré coteau. 
Témoin le poéme d’@dipe, 

Od sans étude et sans principe, 
Méme avant l’Age de vingt ans 
Il étala tant de bon sens 

Que la foule, criant merveille, 

Le mit au-dessus de Corneille. 

Ce qui, donnant un juste orgueil 
Au dit Harrouet, dans sa préface 
Il fit voir au droit comme 4 l’eil 
Les défauts des Rois du Parnasse; 
Prouva que Sophocle est grossier, 
Et que Corneille, qu’on estime 
Pour la pensée et pour la rime, 
N’était pas un fort grand sorcier. 
Tl est vrai que son Artémire, 
Quoique pleine d’excellents traits 
Et trés digne que l’on admire 
N’a pu triompher des sifflets, 
Mais la faute en est au parterre, 
Qui, jugeant de tout au hasard, 
Déclare trés souvent la guerre 
Aux plus grandes beautés de l’art. 


University of Minnesota. 
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Au surplus ce rimeur prodigue 

En chefs-d’euvre toujours divers, 

Par un poéme sur la ligue 

Va surprendre tout l’univers. 

D’autant plus qu’Homére et Virgile 

Pour la pensée et pour le style, 

En approcheront aussi peu 

Que le savoyard de l’hébreu. 

—Je chante un roi, nous dit Vol- 
taire, 

—De ses sujets vainqueur et pére 

—Et qui plein d’un ceur généreux 

—Forca les Frangais d’étre heureux. 

Début sans doute magnifique 

Et dont l’auguste majesté 

Fait nargue A la simplicité, 

Qu’Horace dans sa Poétique 

Exige de ceux dont la voix 

Entreprend de chanter les rois 

Par des poémes héroiques: 

Mais toutes ces vieilles pratiques 

Et ces préceptes ne sont bons 

Que pour des esprits peu féconds. 

A ces causes, sirs que l’haleine 

Ne lui fera jamais faux bond, 

Quelque haut qu’il ait pris son ton, 

Lui donnons pour prix de sa veine 

Nos honneurs en plein, et pour 
droits, 

Lui déléguons cent francs par mois 

Sur tous les baillements que cause 

Poéme qu’écolier compose, 

Et dont le puéril effort 

Fatigue un lecteur et l’endort. 


Grorce B. Warts. 
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A SECOND PSEUDONYM OF CECILIA BOHL DE ARROM 


Both Luis Coloma * and Diego de Valencina ? felt it necessary to 
explain with some detail why and how Cecilia Bohl de Arrom chose 
the pseudonym of Ferndén Caballero. Yet in presenting the expla- 
nation—each in a version at variance with that of the other—both 
overlooked the equally significant fact which, curiously enough, has 
hitherto escaped the attention of all who have written concerning 
the novelist, that upon one occasion, at least, she signed her work 
with a nom de plume other than that with which her name is gen- 
erally associated. 

The circumstances occasioning this grew out of the oft-quoted 
critical articles which Eugenio de Ochoa published on August 26 
(No. 422) and September 18, 1849 (No. 441), in the Madrid daily 
La Espaia, praising in most enthusiastic terms the novel La Gaviota, 
after its thirty-four instalments had run their course in the feuille- 
ton columns of another Madrid newspaper, Hl Heraldo, from May 9 
to July 14, 1849 (Nos. 2136-2192). These articles at once estab- 
lished Dofia Cecilia’s literary prestige; and she was among the first 
to realize their significance to her. Naturally, she felt deeply 
grateful to Ochoa and sought to show him her appreciation by for- 
warding one of her shorter tales* to La Espafia, with which her 
“ Maecenas” was associated. Its publication * must have brought 
her a reproof from the editorial staff of E17 Heraldo, for, in order to 
remain upon a friendly footing with both newspapers, she resorted 
to the subterfuge of concealing her identity by means of a new 
pseudonym the next time she had a contribution for La Espana. 
This must have been some time before May 23, 1850,5 for on this 
date the following announcement headed its feuilleton section: 


1 Recuerdos de Fernaén Caballero, Bilbao, [1910], pp. 313-315. 

* Cartas de Fernin Caballero, Madrid, 1919, p. 374, n. 1. 

* This was Elia, o la Espana 30 Avios Ha, first announced in La Espafia 
Wednesday, October 17, 1849 (No. 466). 

“It is impossible to ascertain the exact dates of its publication from 
the files of La Hspata in the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid, since the 
numbers between November 25, 1849, and January 1, 1850, are missing. 
The novel was promised five more times after the date given in the pre- 
ceding note, the last time being on November 24, 1849 (No. 499). 

5 Cf. La Espata, No. 651. 
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En la semana préxima empezaremos a publicar sin interrupcién (termi- 
nada que sea la novela SECRETOS DE UN CEMENTERIO, que estamos dando), 
una preciosa novelita original, de costumbres contemporaneas, cuyo manus- 
crito tenemos completo en nuestro poder, firmado con el nombre hoy 
desconocido en la repiblica literaria de Leén de Lara. Su titulo es 
CALLAR EN VIDA Y PERDONAR EN MUERTE. 


The editors of La Hspaia apparently wished to make capital 
from this advance notice, for it was repeated on May 24 (No. 652), 
May 26 (No. 654), May 29 (No. 656), and June 1, 1850 (No. 657). 
Finally, on June 5, 1850, there appeared the first instalment; and 
the whole story was contained in the three issues of June 5 to June 
7, 1850 (Nos. 661-663). 

The following paragraph of a letter® written by Dofia Cecilia to 
Ochoa some time after June 7, 1850,’ upon learning that he was 
the author of the Carta del Lector de las Batuecas a Fernan Cabal- 
lero, which had appeared in El Heraldo of June 2, 1850 (No. 
2462), not only contains her confession of her identity with Leén 
de Lara, but also shows that she realized that her stratagem had 
been a failure: 


Celebro haya gustado a usted la novelita (pondremos diminutiva al 
diminutivo primitivo). Lo gracioso fué que antier recibf el primer ni- 
mero y en el mismo correo una carta de Mora, diciéndome: “He lefdo la 
preciosa novelita de usted que La Espajia, etc.,” con su correspondiente 
quejita. Le he contestado negando a pie juntilla, y suplicindole sepa por 
usted y me escriba quién es ese Le6n que me imita o parodia. ;Conocerme 
por el primer nimero! Si hubiese sido por el final, por el que, al entender 
de mi lector de las Batuecas, flaquean, janda con Dios! 


Still more conclusive evidence proving the identity of Ferndn 
Caballero and Leén de Lara is the fact that six years later, in 1856, 


*Cf. Valencina, op. cit., pp. 25-30 for the rough draft of this letter. 
The paragraph here reproduced is given on page 27. 

™ The opening sentence of the rough draft of the letter mentioned in the 
preceding note is: “;Dificil me serfa pintar a usted mi sorpresa al recibir 
hoy su favorecida del 7 de éste y ver que era usted mi lector de las Batue- 
cas!” and the second paragraph runs: “... tuve el atrevimiento de 
contestar creyendo que era otro. ;Cudnto me pesa! Suplico a usted que 
diga a Mora no lo imprima....” As the article referred to appeared 
on June 2, 1850, and Fernfn’s reply, entitled Respuesta de Fernén Caba- 
lero a su Lector de las Batuecas, was printed, in spite of her request, in 
the issue of June 21, 1850 (No. 2478), of Hl Heraldo, the “ éste” of the 
sentence quoted can refer only to June, 
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this same story, Callar en vida y perdonar en muerte, together with 
La Familia de Alvareda, formed the third volume of the Mellado 
edition of the collected works of Fernan Caballero.2 From that date 
to this the story has found a regular place in the many editions of 
her works, but it has never been accompanied by any mention of 
the fact that its author was first announced as Leén de Lara. 


E. Herman HESPELT. 
Elmira College. 





A NEW WORD AND A NEW MEANING 


In a letter to his friend Mason the poet Gray says—I quote the 
relevant part only: 


“Come hither yourself, for our copuses and Welsh rabbits are 
impatient for you.” 


The quotation is from Tovey’s Letters of Gray, 111, 69, and also 
Draper’s recent study of William Mason. In neither place, or in 
any other that I have found, is the word copuses explained or 


assumed to be a mis-writing of some well known term. It does 
not occur in our dictionaries big or little, even though it seems 
to be an English, or Anglicized word by its plural in -es. Assum- 
ing that copus might be Latin it can not be found in any Latin 
dictionary except Ducange. There, at least, is copus, first, as Du- 
cange says, for copponus ‘mensura frumentaria’; second copus 
vini defined as ‘un coup de vin, with the following quotation: 


Consuetud. Festorum Monasterii Solemnias. mss.: In Domi- 
nica Septuag. . . . ad cenam farinam coctam adipe et copos de 
vino puro. Ibidem: Et ad cenam cops de vino puro. 


The first meaning would not be inappropriate to Gray’s sentence, 
and it would be quite like him to mingle medieval Latin with 
English in his description of the inviting repast. The second defi- 
nition, however, is more likely to supply the sense of the passage, 


§ Cf. Ferdinand Wolf, Ueber den realistischen Roman und das Sittenge- 
milde bei den Spaniern in der neuesten Zeit, mit besonderer Beziehung auf 
die Werke von Fernan Caballero (in Jahrbuch fiir romanisohe und englische 
Literatur, Berlin, 1 [1859], 262, n. 1). 
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unless we have here a misprint or mis-reading. In any case 
should we not have a note of explanation, or a recognition of a 
new word which ought to be in our dictionaries for the assistance 
of other puzzled readers? 

The new meaning to which I would call attention is that of the 
word berm, as used recently in my presence by a construction 
engineer and apparently well established in parts of America. 
I may premise that the word berm has already been given three 
meanings in our dictionaries. The Cent. Dict., which here betters 
the NED., defines as, 


1. A narrow ledge; specifically, in fort., a space of ground or a 
terrace from 3 to 5 feet in width, left between the rampart and 
the moat or foss, designed to receive the ruins of the rampart in 
the event of a bombardment, and to prevent the earth from filling 


: The bank or side of a canal which is opposite the towing 
path... 

The first definition is better than that of the NED., in that it 
gives the reason for making the berm, a reason which the NED. 
might better have taken from Bailey’s Dictionary of 1727 or from 
Johnson. The Supplement to the Cent. Dict. (1909) gives a 
third meaning to the term: 


3. In railroad engin., the narrow horizontal plane between the 
foot of the embankment or excavation slope and the top of the 
slope of the side bank. 

The New International published in the same year as the Sup- 
plement above generalized these definitions in the following way, 
and with what seems to me corresponding lack of clearness: 

A narrow, approximately level shelf, path or edge, as at the bot- 
tom or top of a slope, or along a bank; a bench; specif., Fort., 
such a ledge between the foot of a parapet and the top of the 
scarp. See Fortification, [Tlust. 

The next year, 1910, the Encyc. Brit. gave another generaliza- 
tion, which should have been indicated as a new and fourth mean- 
ing. It defines the word as, 


A narrow ledge of ground, generally the level banks of a river. 


It gives, moreover, an admirable example of the new use from Sir 
Wm. Garstin’s Report on the Upper Nile (1904): 
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In most places there is a well-defined alluvial berm of recent 
formation and varying width, up to perhaps a couple of kilometres. 


The new meaning, which seems to be common in Northern Ohio 
at least, may be explained as follows: 


In highway construction the ledge or level ground at the side of 
the road, from the top of the ditch to the boundary of the highway. 


For example a legal highway of 60 feet in width would have a 
roadway proper of perhaps 30 feet, including the ditch for drain- 
age at each side, and a berm on each side of 15 feet. According 
to the same engineer, the same term is applied to the ledge at the 
side of a city street, on which is usually a sidewalk and often a 
strip of sod between the sidewalk and the curb. In any case this 
use of berm is as specific as any so far recorded, is apparently of 
American origin, and is coming into more widely extended use in 
modern road-making. ‘The word berm does not occur in the Eng- 
lish Dial. Dict., or in any collection of Americanisms, so far as I 
have found, except Thornton’s Glossary, which records berm in the 
second of the Cent. Dict.’s meanings, with a newspaper quotation 
from Pennsylvania. 


OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 
Western Reserve University. 





MORE LIGHT ON SPENSER’S LINGUISTICS 


By way of appendix to my earlier paper on Spenser’s linguistics 
in his Irish pamphlet,’ the following notes might well be added. 
Spenser’s curious etymology of tanistry, the custom of choosing a 
tribal chief, was perhaps suggested by Camden, with whose work 
Spenser was undoubtedly familiar.2 Camden divides the word 


* Mod. Phil., xvi1, 111 et seq. 

*Spenser’s historical sources and his treatment of them have received 
considerable attention, e. g., C. G. Osgood in Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sci- 
ences, XXIII, 65 et seq.; Miss C. A. Harper, Spenser’s British Chronicle 
History, Philadelphia, 1910; and J. W. Draper in Mod. Phil., xvu, 111 
et seg. Spenser’s knowledge of Camden is, furthermore, amply attested 
by the references to him in the Ruins of Time, 169 and 174. 
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Britannia into the aboriginal proper noun Brith- and the sup- 
posedly Greek -tania, “country.” To support this theory, he 
cites Mauritania, Lusitania, Aquitania; and he explains the use 
of -tania among the Celts as a borrowing from Greek traders.* 
Spenser, doubtless cognizant of these statements in Camden, asso- 
ciated tanistry with the group of proper names mentioned by the 
historian ; but apparently because the word seemed to him essen- 
tially Celtic, he appears to have discarded Camden’s theory of a 
Greek origin, and to have substituted in place of it the opinion 
that it is a word immemorially belonging to the “barbarous” 
peoples of western Europe. 

The curious etymology of Scot from the Greek work for dark- 
ness or obscurity, may well have come from Holinshed, who de- 
clares: “‘They [the Scotch] were also called Scoti by the Romans, 
bicause their Iland and original inhabitation thereof were vn- 
knowne, and they themselues an obscure nation in the sight of all 
the world.”* Camden also refers to this etymology.® Indeed, 
far-fetched classical etymologies, as the earlier pages of Camden 
attest, were commonly accepted even by the most critical Eliza- 
bethans; and the fact that Spenser seems to use this etymology 


to make a rather strained pun at the expense of Stanyhurst, whose 
Egyptian theory ® he was attacking, does not, I think, disprove his 
belief in the derivation of Scot from the Greek.” 


JOHN W. DRAPER. 
The University of Maine. 


* Camden, Britannia, London, 1789, xx et seq. 

* Holinshed’s Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 1807, 1, 10. 

* Camden, whose inclination toward the Scotch (perhaps on account of 
the Cumberland ancestry of his mother) has elsewhere been noted (see 
D. N. B.), rejects this etymology as “the invention of malevolence to 
insult a renouned and gallant people.” 

° Of. Holinshed, ed. cit., v, 33. 

7Of. F. F. Covington, Jr., in St. in Phil., xrx, 247, who is of the 
opinion that the Greek etymology is “too fanciful” for Spenser to have 
believed and that the poet is merely “trying to make a joke.” It seems 
to me that the other etymologies both of Spenser and of “ E. K.” show no 
lack of credulity, and that both Camden and Holinshed treat this particu- 
lar derivation quite seriously. 
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THE AUTHOR OF TWO BYRON APOCRYPHA 


Two of the more important Byron apocrypha are Lord Byron’s 
Farewell to England and Lord Byron’s Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. The first was published in 1816 in pamphlet form by J. 
Johnston (London) and “ obtained a wide circulation,” + appearing 
in a number of collections piratically issued. The Pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, likewise published by Johnston, was suppressed by 
injunction proceedings begun by Murray in November, 1816; and 
was re-issued in 1817 with a change in the offending title. Neither 
Chew ? nor Kélbing * was able to find an author for these pieces. 

Recently, while searching the files of the Analectic Magazine 
(published in Philadelphia at the opening of the last century) for 
quite another purpose, I found what seems to be sufficient ground 
for assigning these pieces to their originator. In volume x11 of 
the Analectic, the May (1819) number, there appears, pp. 360-367, 
a review of : 

The Ocean Harp: a Poem, in two Cantos, with some smaller pieces; 
and a Monody on the Death of John Syng Dorsey, M.D. By the author 


of ‘Lord Byron’s Farewell to England,’ ‘ Pilgrimage to the Holy Land,’ 
and other pieces. Philad. 1819. 


The review begins: 


The writer of these Poems, it appears from the publisher’s advertise- 
ment, is a Mr. Agg; and we moreover gather from the preface, that he 
is one of the many Englishmen, who are induced by the suffering and 
oppressed condition of their own country, to seek a residence in ours. 
. .- His claims upon our hospitality as a stranger, voluntarily seeking 
an abode among us, are, therefore, attended by an equally unquestionable 
right to our courtesy and respect, as a poet of no despicable fame.” 


The reviewer, who had published an article examining “ The 
Pilgrimage to the Holy Land” in the Analectic for May, 1817 
(vol. x, pp. 397-400), had been acute enough to see that the poem 
was not Byron’s, and is familiar with the facts concerning Murray’s 
injunction proceedings against Johnston. He takes up considerable 
space trouncing “ Agg,” first for fathering his poems on Byron, and 


28. C. Chew, Byron in England, p. 170 note. 
*Pp. 170-3. 
* Englische Studien, xxvi, p. 76. 
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second, for attempting in his “ preliminary advertisement” to the 
Ocean Harp to stigmatize Rogers “with the commission of the 
same sort of artifice.” * 

The last half of the article is devoted to a critique of The Ocean 
Harp, a poem of 3,000 lines, thoroughly Byronic in style, and 
apparently written to ingratiate the author with the American 
public.’ Canto one “contains the reflections of an emigrant from 
England while on board the ship which brings him away”; canto 
two is a “long eulogy on our national institutions and national 
character.” From the extracts given it is evident that “ Mr. Agg” 
is a clever imitator of Byron. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that the “ publisher’s 
advertisement ” is correct and that Agg wrote the Farewell to 
England, the Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and The Ocean Harp. 
But who was “Mr. Agg”? The name is sufficiently unusual so 
that the chances that there were two clever Englishmen writing 
Byronic poetry in eastern America in the twenties are so small as 
to be ignored. He seems, moreover, judging from the review, to 
have achieved a certain name. I find, upon search, that John T. 
Agg,® “sometime editor of the National Journal,” an Englishman 
“ of ability ” was at Washington in the twenties, and that in 1824, 
on the occasion of Mrs. Adams’s ball in honour of General Jackson, 
he wrote “a set of verses” which “ have been . . . often quoted.” 
The verses are given in Wharton, and are of the same generally 
facile quality of the other Agg poems. 

I may add that in 1821 John Agg and Elizabeth G. (Blackford) 
Agg sold land in Newark, N. J., for a consideration of $500." 
This may be the poet, but it seems to point rather to an American 
branch of the family, the presence of which in New Jersey or 
Philadelphia was presumably an inducement for a clever journalist 
and verse-maker to migrate to the new world where he might make 


*Agg alleged that Rogers, by permitting his Jacqueline to appear 
anonymously in the same volume with Byron’s Lara, had attempted by 
this ruse to make people believe that Byron had written both poems. 

5’ The Ocean Harp apparently escaped Professor Leonard in his Byron 
and Byronism in America. 

* Wharton, Social Life in the Harly Republic, pp. 213-4; 230. 

™New Jersey Historical Society Proceedings, Second Series, vol. 13, 
p. 326. 
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a reputation. The two Byron apocrypha we may, I think, con- 
fidently ascribe to John T. Agg. 

Mr. Chew says in his bibliography (heading, Analectic Magazine) 
that he has not found the original of “ what seems to be one of the 
earliest sketches of Byron’s life,” an article “ reprinted from this 
magazine in Byron’s Poetical Works, Boston: Cummings and 
Hilliard, 1814.” This article, entitled simply, “ Lord Byron” is 
in the Analectic for July, 1814, vol. Iv, pp. 68-72. 


Howarp Mumrorp JONES. 
Unwwersity of North Carolina. 
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Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England, by ELIzABETH 
WHEELER Manwarinc. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1925, pp. 243. $3.00. 


This is an excellent book, and one that admirably illustrates 
how much the study of one art may contribute to knowledge of the 
others and to the general understanding of a period. The subject, 
which has hitherto received almost no attention from students of 
literature, proves very rewarding for the light it throws not only 
on the influence of Italian painting but on the taste of the period, 
the virtuoso movement (which was closely identified with litera- 
ture), the rise of landscape gardening, the interest in ruins and 
wild nature, and on the use of such words as “ romantic,” “ pic- 
turesque,” “ taste,” “ connoisseur.” 

Miss Manwaring’s thesis, which she proves beyond a doubt, is 
that it was largely through the paintings of Claude Lorrain, Salva- 
tor Rosa, and, to a less degree, of the Poussins that the English 
came to admire scenery, that they looked at landscapes as if they 
were pictures and so described them both in prose and verse, and 
even laid out their parks so as to afford views like those in the 
much-prized Italian paintings. She first studies the English in- 
terest in scenery and in painting at the opening of the eighteenth 
century, and shows that there was some real feeling for the former 
but almost no taste for the latter. Next she traces the growing 
enthusiasm for Salvator and Claude under the stimulus of foreign 
travel, the formation of great English collections, and the popu- 
larity of engravings and etchings of their works. She then sketches 
the influence of their painting on the poetry and the landscape 
gardening of the period, discusses “ The Cult of the Picturesque ” 
with particular reference to the novel, and concludes with an un- 
satisfactory treatment of “Italian Landscape and Romanticism.” 
In this last chapter she tells us that the prints of the time “ were 
of a world removed noticeably from the world of reality ...a 
world almost as fanciful as that of the Arcadia or Otranto,” but 
this assertion needs considerable modification since it does not 
even hold true of all the prints she reproduces. The index is per- 
functory but the book contains relatively few mistakes, the worst 
being the repeated misspelling of John Scott’s “Amwell.” 

The omissions are more serious. The treatment of the influ- 
ence of Italian painting on poetry is little more than a prelimi- 
nary sketch since only twelve pages are given to writers after 
Thomson. It would be interesting to know whether Grahame, 
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Hurdis, Gisborne, and many other landscape poets who are not 
mentioned show this influence. Since a good deal is said about 
prints one wishes there had been some discussion of the influence 
of Piranesi’s very numerous engravings with their romantic treat- 
ment of classical ruins. “ Peter Pindar’s” Odes to the Royal 
Academicians might also have been used. Of course Miss Man- 
waring could not cover everything, but it is to be hoped that she 
will later use on some of these subjects the acumen, the originality 
and the pleasant style she shows in this book. Possibly she may 
give us what we greatly need, an accurate account of English pur- 
chases of notable foreign paintings and furniture, paralleling 
Michaelis’s Ancient Marbles in Great Britain and Poulsen’s more 
recent Greek and Roman Portraits in English Country Houses. 

In her anxiety to avoid the ostentatious pedantry of overdocu- 
mentation Miss Manwaring has had little regard for the scholar 
who wishes to pursue the subject further. She quotes from many 
works,—novels, books of travel, and long poems,—without giving 
page or line references and at times fails even to name titles. 
To one citation she adds the comprehensive foot-note “ Boswelli- 
ana.” Recent scholarly publications she rarely mentions. Draper’s 
William Mason presumably appeared too late to be used but this 
reason cannot be urged for omitting W. G. Howard’s learned and 
valuable Ut Pictura Poests (P. M. L. A., xxtv, 40-123) where she 
would have learned that the exaltation of historical above all other 
kinds of painting goes back at least to Alberti (1436). It is hard 
to say how much use she has made of the work of any of her 
predecessors. Alicia Amhurst’s (Mrs. E. Cecil’s) History of Gar- 
dening in England with its extensive bibliography appears only as 
the source of a quotation. Nor is it clear whether there has been 
any systematic examination of that great storehouse of information 
as to all aspects of the eighteenth century, the magazines. 

The book is attractively printed and bound (though the paper 
will not take ink) and, in the eighteenth-century phrase, is 
“adorned with sculptures,” that is, with twenty-five full-page 
illustrations chiefly from engravings after Claude, Salvator, and 
their followers. It thus reflects credit on the publishers as well 
as on the author, the Yale Graduate School, and the Wellesley 
Semi-Centennial Series to which it belongs. 


Raymonp D. HAvENs. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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The Political Novel: Its Development in England and in America. 
By Morris Epmunp Spzare. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1924. Pp. 377%. 


It is a delight in this day and generation to find such apprecia- 
tion of Disraeli’s novels as one does in The Political Novel, by Dr. 
Morris Edmund Speare, of the University of Maryland. For all 
too few people nowadays know Disraeli the novelist. The fault is 
not entirely theirs; he himself is much to blame. There is not 
one of his works but is marred by such unevenness that Disraeli 
at his worst sinks pretty low. Yet on any page of them you may 
come suddenly on brilliant aphorism, lofty poetic imagination, 
accurate and sympathetic knowledge of human nature, striking 
verisimilitude, and serious and sincere purpose. ‘To all these high 
qualities of Disraeli Dr. Speare does full justice, though it is the 
last with which he is particularly concerned ; for it was seriousness 
of purpose which produced Disraeli’s political novels—which made 
him in fact the founder, as he is still the great exemplar, of this 
kind of writing in English. 

Dr. Speare defines a political novel as one which deals rather 
with ‘ideas’ than ‘ emotions,’ with the machinery of law-making 
or with a theory about public conduct rather than with the merits 
of any given piece of legislation, and which has for its main pur- 
pose party propaganda, public reform, or exposition of the lives 
of the personages who maintain government, or of the forces which 
constitute government. His first chapter considers the chief char- 
acteristics of the political novel, which ‘ was born in the prismatic 
mind of Benjamin Disraeli.” Then follow five chapters devoted to 
Disraeli’s fiction. After these are chapters discussing the political 
novels of Trollope, George Eliot, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, and in America of Henry Adams, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and Paul Leicester Ford. With these Dr. Speare completes his 
number of memorable writers of the political novel in English. 

Because of Disraeli’s great importance in this field, Dr. Speare 
is right in devoting to him half the space of his book—at least in 
view of the limits which he has set to the treatment of his subject. 
But he might have broadened his treatment. Ever since the lively 
parliamentary election in Smollett’s Sir Lawncelot Greaves, ficti- 
tious politics had appeared in the novel from time to time. Moral 
purpose had appeared in it in the works of its founders, Richard- 
son and Fielding, and this, as Dr. Speare notes briefly, had been 
directed towards definite reform in the works of William Godwin 
and his contemporaries. It was only a question of time when 
political material instead of being invented by the novelist simply 
to adorn his tale should be borrowed from vital contemporary 
questions and shaped to definite propaganda. A chapter would 
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have been interesting that traced the steps by which this result 
was finally reached in four or five novels of Disraeli. And a dis- 
tinction might have been made between the authors who subse- 
quently ‘continued to use fictitious politics, like Trollope, and 
those who incorporated actual political questions in their novels. 
Indeed of the writers considered, Trollope is the only one who 
invented his political issues. If his novels are to be discussed, why 
not also Mark Twain’s and Charles Dudley Warner’s Gilded Age? 
One of its purposes was to show certain evils in American political 
life, its pictures of which come close to actual conditions. There 
are other novels, too, which, though less nearly related to the 
subject than those named, might have received notice in the book. 
Dr. Speare writes chiefly, however, to show the importance of 
the political novel in England and America since Disraeli created 
it and raised it to the high place which it has ever since kept. 
This he has done clearly, and with good critical comment, especi- 
ially in his appreciation of Disraeli already noted. Of course not 
every one will agree with all his judgments of the works he dis- 
cusses, but none will find them fantastic, and the majority will 
find them sound. All will find his book interesting, and valuable 
in its information—a very helpful book to students of the novel. 


Gustavus Howarp MAYNADIER. 
Harvard University. 





German Lyrics and Ballads, from Klopstock to Modern Times. 
Edited by Bert J. Vos and Preston A. Barsa. Holt & Co., 
New York, 1925. xviii +- 526 pp. 


A book gotten up “with pleasure and a sense of exaltation,” 
containing poems that are “ beautiful, characteristic or vital,” and 
aiming, above all, “to elicit a response from the reader to the 
appeal of aesthetic values.” For their excellent success in gaining 
these ends we owe hearty thanks to the editors. This rich collection 
of 356 pages of verse is dignified in form, and distinguished in 
character. | 

About 60 pages are given to such representative moderns as 
Dehmel, Holz, Schaukal, Rilke, and Werfel. The necessarily con- 
densed biographies and characterizations of authors are models of 
significance and pertinency. A faithful reproduction of Kraus’s 
portrait of Goethe (1776) makes the frontispiece. 

The only printers’ slips worth noting are the substitution of 
Tarum for Traum on p. 258, 1. 8, and Die for Hie, p. 426, 1. 13. 
In a work which shows the most pious respect for the text and 
even the typographic form of each selection, it is to be regretted 
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that the Grecian stanzas of Hélderlin and other poets are set in a 
shape so unlike that to which we are accustomed in editions of the 
ancient classics. 

It would be hard to point out how a more representative set of 
selections could have been chosen. Only three omissions seem to 
call for a tribute of regret: Klopstock’s An Fanny, Goethe’s Natur 
und Kunst, and Heine’s Aus alten Marchen—for reasons which 
will doubtless occur to most students of German literature. For 
these, we could well have spared Schiller’s stilted Hektors Abschied 
(even his rather rowdy An die Freude seems preferable to this), 
and some of the examples from Eichendorff and Schwab—not to 
mention Fontane’s John Maynard. The notes suggest that this 
ballad may derive from none other than that cherished comrade 
of our boyish hours, the unapproached Horatio Alger, Jr., creator 
of From Farm-Boy to Senator, Tattered Tom, and Bound to Rise. 
This editorial theory one is quite inclined to accept. One misses 
an index of first lines and titles, were it only in condensed print. 

The notes reveal the mature charm of a wide, well-assimilated 
literary knowledge, which delightfully enriches the text to the 
cultured reader. We do not especially quarrel with such comments 
as “a most melodious poem ” ; “ a fine line ”—addressed to students 
who will make use of the book. Heaven knows, many of them need 
such sign-posts! Line 229 of Biirger’s Lenore, so utterly mis- 
understood by Walter Scott and many less gifted translators, seems 
to beg for an illuminating note. While “ purpur” might be a 
good rendering for scharlach (p. 371), the English “ purple” is 
less felicitous. Goethe’s Fischer is said, very tersely, to employ 
“a seven-line stanza,” without any hint as to the long and hon- 
orable history of this particular form. 

Our editors fall into the ancient, pussy-footing procession of 
Goethe-idolaters in allowing that the Elegies “perhaps may ” 
reflect his life in Rome, but are rather to be interpreted as coming 
from “the poet’s union with Christiane.” In common justice to 
that admired much and much reproved life-partner, let us have the 
charity to hope that the Zwei gefiahrliche Schlangen, at least, 
should be exempt from such a construction. The Fragments of a 
Great Confession ought to be explained with a reasonable degree of 
common-sense. 

The Remarks on Versification are adapted to the humblest in- 
telligence, and observe a discreet avoidance of the broad Bolshevism 
of the Modern Language Association’s committee on Metrical 
Notation. The so-called “ pentameter” (p. 364) might well be 
called an hexameter filled out by rests, rather than a “ truncated ” 
one. While the present writer has any being, he will firmly refuse 
to accept a trochee in place of a spondee in the epic line. Quanti- 
tative values must be assumed (or forced), unless students are to 
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miss a true sense of “ the stateliest measure ever moulded by the 
lips of man.” This is a hard saying, and few there be that can 
bear it—but in liew of argument, let our notice close by quoting, 
from this most worthy and gratifying collection, the two lines of 
Platen (p. 177): 


Wer sich zu dichten erkiihnt und die Sprache verschmiht und den 
Rhythmus, 
Gliche dem Plastiker, der Bilder gehaun in die Luft! 


JAMES Tarr HATFIELD. 
Northwestern University. 





A Historical and Bibliographical Survey of the German Religious 
Drama. By Maximitian J. Rupwin. University of Pitts- 
burgh Studies in Language and Literature, 1924. xxiii + 
286 pp. 


Practically speaking, this is a purely bibliographical work, as 
the historical survey is limited to an Introduction of about five 
pages. The arrangement of the bibliographical material is good. 
It is given first under the two large divisions of the Middle Ages 
and the period from the Reformation on, and under each of these 
is further classified, including bibliographies of the individual 
plays. Then, for convenient reference, all the works, except those 
in the English language on the contemporary passion plays, are 
given again in an alphabetical list. 

The work has its errors, as bibliographies practically always 
have; it has some omissions, some wrong statements, and, in my 
opinion, some errors of judgment. It is surely an error of judg- 
ment to give such a haphazard assortment of reviews, neither at- 
tempting completeness nor trying to select discriminatingly. It is 
also, it seems to me, a mistake to include a complete bibliography 
of the Oberammergau passion play, taking up twenty-seven pages 
in the classified part alone. There are few subjects about which 
so much of purely ephemeral interest and of absolutely no schol- 
arly value has been written. In the historical survey (p. xiii) is 
a statement that of all the church holidays the three great ones, 
Easter, Christmas and Ascension, were the first to have their plays. 
But there are no known facts that justify the inclusion of Ascen- 
sion in this statement. Professor Rudwin lists, to be sure, one 
Ascension play as early as the thirteenth century (p. 51), but that 
is an error, the play in question being an Easter play, a Latin 
Visitatio sepulchri. The statements under Munich Corpus Christi 
plays (p. 84) are inaccurate in that they speak of a German text 

5 
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in verse. These Munich processions were not plays and had no 
text. The so-called text referred to is a description in verse. 
Without any attempt to check up the completeness of the biblio- 
graphical material, I noticed a few omissions, of which I shall 
mention only one: in the admirable Bibliographie der schweize- 
rischen Landeskunde, published by the Zentralkommission fiir 
schweizerische Landeskunde, there is, in Heft IV, pp. 107-116, 
a bibliography of the Swiss religious drama with about 120 titles, 
most of them for German Switzerland; this is omitted in Pro- 
fessor Rudwin’s work, and some of its titles that should be included 
are not to be found there. 

While the pointing out of errors is one of the functions of a 
review, another is that of passing a broad judgment upon the work. 
In this case it should be said that the errors do not seriously impair 
the value of the work. This is the first really useful bibliography 
of the German religious drama, and I am sure that all who are 
interested in this field are grateful to Professor Rudwin for com- 
piling and publishing it. 

Nz C. Brooks. 

University of Illinois. 





Mélanges de Philologie, offerts 4 M. Johan Vising par ses éléves 


et ses amis scandinaves, & l’occasion du sotrante-diziéme annt- 
versaire de sa naissance. Goteborg, N. J. Gumperts; Paris, 
E. Champion, 1925. xii + 419 pp. 


This handsome volume is assuredly one of the best of recent 
Festschriften. It is unfortunate that only 250 copies have been 
issued. Admirers of Vising will be pleased by the excellent photo- 
graph as frontispiece and the complete bibliography of his writings, 
compiled by J. Borsgird. Of the thirty-one articles but four are 
devoted to French literature: Romanisches in der dltesten island- 
ischen Literatur (Beckman), Une vieille chanson frangaise 
(Léseth), Guernes de Pont-Sainte-Mazence et la légende de Becket 
(Waldberg), and a Swedish metrical translation from the first 
branch of the Roman de Renard, the Hen’s death and burial and 
the diplomatic mission of Bruin to Renard (G. Tilander). Beckman 
draws attention to the acquaintance with French, in Iceland, during 
the XIIth century. Rikinne, a French minstrel, was resident there 
before 1121. The chanson published by Léseth is a lady’s lament 
for her absent lover (c. 1500), twenty-six lines in length and com- 
posed in Flanders. It is preserved in the National Archives of 
Oslo and is of little interest. Waldberg has answered the patroniz- 
ing and excessively severe review of Miss Claudine Wilson (MLR, 
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xvii, 491-497) in which she criticises his relative classification of 
the lives of Thomas 4 Becket that immediately followed his death. 
Miss Wilson believes that these all came into existence spontane- 
ously. As representative of Italian literature E. Staaff has analyzed 
the XVth century Italian MS. B. N. 2104 which contains a collec- 
tion of laude. A considerable portion of these belonged to the 
convent of Pordenone. 

Fittingly, one-third of this volume is devoted to French lin- 
guistics: Fr. chagrin ‘ledsen,’ colére ‘ond’ (C. S. R. Collin, in 
Swedish), Fr. ici—ainsi, essai d’étymologie (Kjellman), Quelques 
étymologies frangaises et provengales; viz., chez < loc. casae, 
biais < bi-aequus, Prov. nemes que < non minus quam, regretter 
< *regrevitare, and tante < at-amita like atavia, adnepos, ete. 
(Liljeholm), Le sort des prépositions cum et apud dans les langues 
modernes romanes (Melander), Klangeffekter 1 modern franska 
(Stenhagen, in Swedish), Sur la question de It dit parasite dans 
Vancien francais (Wahlgren), Egidius > Gilles (Michaélsson), 
Quelques remarques sur les pléonasmes tautologiques (Nyrop), 
Remarques sur la construction active en francais (Biller), Nagra 
franska uttalanden om fransk varsbildning (Wulff, in Swedish), 
and A propos de Vétymologie du francais chef (Wallenskéld). 
There is one lone article on Spanish linguistics, Ake Munthe’s 
En spansk anakolut (in Swedish), in which he discusses the type 
La que esta mano sobre mano, es porque quiere. 

C. S. R. Collin shows how the nouns chagrin and colére developed 
adjectival usage. Both are first met as nouns in Olivier Basselin. 
Chagrin is an adjective in Villon and colére so appears a hundred 
years later in Amyot. Probably the types J] est tout zéle (noun) 
and II est tout dévouwé (adj.) were confused in the case of these 
adjectives and the error spread. Kjellman believes that ci and cil 
are original forms. In icil and cil the demonstrative prefix 4- 
spread from tluec and igui where it is etymological. Ainsi is a 
mingling of ensi< in+sic and Poitevin eissi << Prov. aissi. 
Stenhagen has classified the various syllable repetitions used in 
Modern French for stylistic effect. They are: alliteration, syllable 
repetition with vowel change (e. g., dogue, dague, digue), nursery 
speech (e. g., fifille), puns upon proper names, pet names, and 
onomatopoeic repetitions (e. g., froufrow). In several instances 
his examples are not well grouped. Under alliteration he places 
certain rich rhymes once peculiar to the Rhétoriqueurs. 

Wahlgren believes that the parasitic 1 in eastern dialects is a 
mere graphic device to indicate that the preceding vowel is open, 
save in ui where it denotes the umlaut and in ei < a where it has 
a phonetic value. How does he explain the frequent graphies 
inverses? Wulff has published letters from G. Paris, Paul Meyer 
and E. Rostand, apropos of his La rythmicité de Valexandrin 
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francais (Lund, 1900). He closes with remarks on the schemata 
of Clair Tisseur’s poems. 

To my mind the most interesting of these philologic articles is 
Wallenskéld’s observations on the word chef. The discussion re- 
solves itself into a treatment of the problem of the labials p, b, v, 
(and f) before final -i% and -ds as in *strépum, tibum, clavum ete. 
This subject has been previously treated by Neumann, Foerster, 
Stimming, Meyer-Liibke, and Zauner. Wallenskdld believes that 
the p resulted regularly in final f, but b, v, (and f), which were a 
stage farther along in their development, became w. Practically 
all of the exceptions to p<f are words of Germanic origin in 
which p very closely approximated a b. Low he explains from 
liipum by the proximity of the 6. But he is forced to admit the 
difficulty in such inconsistencies as wef << ovum, rif < rivum, sif 
< sebum. He asks in explanation, “ Faut-il y voir des formes 
dialectales ot f représenterait un -u plus ancien?” This to me is 
the keystone of the whole problem. 

The English articles are: The English Place-Names Etchells, 
Nechells (Ekwall), The Origin of the English Affirmative Par- 
ticle aye ‘ yes’*< M. E. i-wisse (Sundén), Le mot viking < viking 
‘citadin’ (Wadstein), and Some English Place-Names in a French 
Garb (Zachrisson). The remaining articles are devoted to Swedish, 
Greek and Latin, and one Celtic subject (etymologies of scoth, 
leamh, and gwelw, by Lidén). 

The typography of this volume is excellent and misprints do not 
appear to exist. 


Ursan T. Hoimes. 
University of North Carolina. 





Le Francais, Langue Diplomatique Moderne, étude critique de con- 
ciliation internationale, par JAMES Brown Scort. Paris: 
A. Pédone, 1924. x -+ 326 pp. 


Ce volume présente un grand mélange d’argumentation lyrique 
et de données scientifiques. L’auteur est un partisan enthousiaste 
du francais comme langue diplomatique internationale. II vise 
deux publics, le grand public et le public académique; et il les 
atteint tous les deux. Ce serait montrer un regrettable pédantisme 
si le public académique se laissait rebuter par les pages de lyrisme. 
Les faits sont la: et les savants les trouveront tous parfaitement 
scientifiques; tout ce qu’ils pourront objecter c’est que, pour eux 
qui sont accoutumés aux démonstrations, il en est parfois plus que 
nécessaire.* 


*Tl y a cependant une exception. Comment se fait-il, que M. Scott, qui 
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Voici, ramenés 4 la proportion d’un squelette les résultats de ce 
long examen. La légende du traité de Nymégue, “ premier traité 
rédigé en frangais, et rédigé en frangais parce que Louis XIV 
Vaurait exigé” est démolie; le traité de Nymégue est en latin, et 
il n’y a pas trace d’aucune tentative de Louis XIV de suggérer 
VYemploi du frangais. Le premier traité, dont une partie est en 
francais (les clauses entre le roi de France et ’empereur) est celui 
de Rastatt, 1714. Et la cause de l’emploi du frangais est peu 
édifiante: les représentants des deux gouvernements devaient 
mettre en latin le texte rédigé provisoirement en frangais; or, ils 
se fatiguérent de ce travail, et signérent en disant: nous accepterons 
ce francais, mais notre action ne constituera pas un précédant.? 
Et depuis, pour tous les grands traités, on adopta cette maniére 
paresseuse—; y compris le traité entre la France et l’Amérique, le 
6 février 1778, rédigé en francais et dans “la langue des Etats- 
Unis ” ; Voriginal était le frangais, mais toujours il y avait la réserve 
que cela ne formerait point un exemple (p. 81). La premiére fois 
que tombe la réserve c’est en 1856 au congrés de Paris mettant fin 
aux hostilités entre la Russie et la Turquie. Quelques conventions 
internationales non politiques furent aussi rédigées en francais; 
la aussi ce fut un usage, pas plus. 

Et alors quoi? D/’abord M. Brunot, ni M. Scott ne nous ont 
dit si le latin avait jamais été officiellement établi comme langue 
diplomatique.* Tout ce que nous savons c’est que le latin était 
d’usage, et considéré comme officiel au moment ow la possibilité du 
remplacement par le frangais se présenta, au XVIIe siécle. Et 
aprés cela? Tout ce que nous savons est purement négatif encore: 
a savoir que jamais le latin n’a été révoqué officiellement comme 
langue diplomatique; que d’autre part jamais le francais n’a été 
reconnu officiellement; ni n’a été écarté; ni anglais établi (au 
traité de Versailles trois langues furent finalement reconnues offi- 
cielles,—anglais, francais, italien—, mais aucun des textes n’est 
officiellement reconnu comme loriginal ...: donc, rien, rien, 
rien! Il n’y a que les circonstances qui aient décidé 4 chaque fois, 
et qui, selon toute probabilité, continueront 4 décider dans l’avenir. 

C’est tout ce qui, pour l’étudiant, ressort clairement du livre de 
M. Scott—et qui, en vérité, n’est pas tout 4 fait favorable a la 
thése de auteur, 4 savoir que l’on ravit un droit au francais en ne 


mentionne tant de traités, omette de parler de celui de Portsmouth, New- 
Hampshire, qui mit fin au conflit Russo-Japonais en 1904, et qui fut rédigé 
en russe, japonais, anglais et francais,—le francais étant le texte autorisé 
en cas de discussion 

2 Pour ses données jusqu’a ce point, M. Scott en référe constamment a 
Vautorité de F. Brunot, Histoire de la Langue Frangaise des origines @ 
1900. Tome V. Deuxiéme Partie. Livre IV (pp. 387-431). 

8’ Nous croyons que !’Eglise a adopté le latin officiellement, mais ow?, 
et quand? 
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Vemployant pas en toute circonstance comme langue internationale 
diplomatique. Mais l’étudiant lui-méme sera-t-il si morose qu’il ne 
s’amusera pas des jolis incidents,—qui sont des digressions peut- 
étre—rapportés par M. Scott; par exemple le grand débat pour 
savoir si la compagnie de navigation, The American Line doit con- 
tinuer 4 imprimer ses menus en francais (voyez New York Times, 
13 octobre 1923), ou les délicieuses pages au sujet du congrés 
féministe international de Rome (la méme année 1923), et sur les 
passions soulevées par les susceptibilités des parlers nationaux, la 
discussion aboutissant 4 une nouvelle et parfaite scéne de Tour de 
Babel (p. 289). 


ALBERT SCHINZ. 
Smith College. 





La Comédie italienne. L’Improvisation, les canevas, vies, carac- 
téres, portraits, masques des illustres personnages de la com- 
media dell’arte, par PrerrE Louis DucHartre (Paris, Li- 
brairie de France. 1924). 


Of many books on the drama published recently this compilation 
by P. L. Duchartre is one of the two or three most sumptuous. 
Beautifully printed on fine paper and illustrated by scores of small 
and large, colored and black-and-white reproductions of old plates 
and paintings, the volume is more valuable as a work of art than 
as a scholarly history. The author, indeed, in his commentary on 
the various parts of his study indicated in his subtitle, tries to 
avoid a scholarly tone and by his incomplete bibliography and his 
rare and sketchy foot-notes, shows that he is writing chiefly for a 
semi-popular audience and only incidentally for specialists in 
theatrical history. Specialists, however, cannot quite ignore him; 
though they find his material given more accurately and fully by 
D’Ancona, Rasi, and others, they will be unable to see anywhere 
else in such a rich synthesis the visual record of Italian comedy 
and its masked characters. The beautiful reproductions of Callot’s 
designs and of a curious series of Dutch eighteenth-century plates, 
La maladie merveilleuse d’Arlequin, are alone worth the price of 
the book. 


WINIFRED SMITH. 
Vassar College. 
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Piacenza: A. Bosi, 1925. x-+ 123 pp. 


D’Orsi, L.—Le commedie di Ludovico 
Ariosto. Studio critico con prefazione di 
F. Torraca. Roma; Albrighi, Segati e C., 
1924. 123 pp. L. 10. 


Ferrara, M.—Per la storia del proverbio 
nel secolo XVI. Frate Benedetto da Fi- 
renze e la sua “Divisio proverbiosa.” 
lucea; Tip. ed. Lucchese, 1925. 20 pp. 


Foa, A—Arturo Graf, Giovanni Pascoli: 
orazioni. Torino: Casa ed. G. Chiantore, 
1925. 57 pp. L. 6. 


Foscolo, Ugo.—Liriche, scelte e annotate 
acura di F. Maggini. Firenze: Ed. “La 
Voce,” 1924. 44 pp. L. 3.15. (I breviari 
de “La Voce.”) 


Francesco, San.—I Fioretti di — e il 
Cantico del sole. Milano: A. Barion, 1924. 
199 pp. L. 2. 


Garzia, R—Consensi e dissensi. Bologna: 
Stab. poligrafi riuniti, 1924. 244 pp. 


Leopardi, Giacomo. —I canti. Introdu- 
mione e note di V. Piccoli. Torino: G. B. 
Paravia, 1924. xviii+286 pp. L. 9.50. 
(Biblioteca di classici italiani.) 


——Operette morali e altre prose, con 


introduzione e note di V. Piccoli. Torino: 
G. B. Paravia e C., 1924. 334 pp. L. 12.80. 
(Biblioteca di classici italiani.) 


Nolhac, P. de——Erasme et l’Italie. Paris: 
Cahiers de Paris, 1925. 91 pp- 


Ossian.—Poesie tradotte da Melchior Ce- 
sarotti, a cura di G. Balsamo-Crivelli. 





Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1924. xx + 
278 pp. L. 10.80. (Biblioteca di classici 
italiani. ) 

Pellico, Silvio—Le mie prigioni. Torino: 
Soe. ed. Internazionale, 1924. 248 pp. L. 3. 

Petrarca, Francesco.—Il canzoniere, con 
le note di G. Rigutini, rifuse e di molto 
accresciute da M. Scherillo. Quarta edi- 
zione ritoccata. Milano: U. Hoepli, 1925. 
xvi + 580 pp. L. 16.50. (Biblioteca clas- 
sica Hoepliana.) 


Pieri, Maria—Il melodramma e Pietro 
Metastasio. Napoli: Tip. degli Artigianelli, 
1925. 57 pp. 


Poliziano, Angelo.—Le selve e la strega. 
Prolusioni nello studio fiorentino (1482- 
1492) per cura di I. Del Lungo. Firenze: 
G. C. Sansoni, 1925. xii+ 241 pp. L. 25. 


Rinaldi, Valentina.—I giornalini dei nostri 
ragazzi. Note di letteratura infantile. 
1925. 71 pp. 

Ronzoni, D.—II pensiero e il gusto este- 
tico in Italia. Torino: Soc. ed. Internazio- 
nale, 1924. 86 pp. L. 4. 


Sacchetti, Franco.—Le novelle. Firenze: 
A. Salani, 1925. 2 vols.; 422; 314 pp. L. 
12. (I Classici, no. 21 e 22. Edizione 
Florentia. ) ’ 


Stafenda, Paola.—Mistici d’oggi. Firenze: 
F. Le Monnier, 1925. xi+ 186 pp. L. 
8.50. (Biblioteca delle giovani italiane.) 


Tommaseo, N.—Bellezza e civiltaé. A cura 
di G. Battelli. Lanciano: G. Carabba, 
1925. vi+ 154 pp. L. 4. (Scrittori italia- 
ni e stranieri, no. 96.) 

Zamara, Maria.—Il Verdizzotti e il La 
Fontaine. Contributo allo studio delle 
fonti delle favole lafonteniane. Piacenza: 
A. Bosi, 1925. 15 pp. 

Zorzit, D.—Sot la nape. 
popolo friulano. Udine: Soc. filologica 
friulana, 1924. 192 pp. L. 8. (Com- 
missione per lo studio delle tradizioni popo- 
lari friulane della Societa filologica friu- 
lana G. I. Ascoli.) 

Zuccari, Luisa—L’importanza attuale ed 
eterna della poesia di Giovanni Pascoli. 
Conferenza (a cura del comune di Imola). 
Imola: Coop. tip. ed. P. Galeati, 1924. 


34 pp. 


I racconti del 


SPANISH 


Alberti, R.— Marinero en tierra. Ma- 
drid: Biblioteca Nueva, 1925. 5 ptas. 
(Premio nacional de literatura.) 


Alfonso X el Sabio.—Antologia de sus 
obras. Prélogo, seleccién y glosarios de A. 
G. Solalinde. Tomo II. Madrid: Imp. 
Clisica Espafiola, 1925. 233 pp. 6 ptas. 
(Coleccién Granada. ) 
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Azorin.—Dofia Inés. Madrid: Caro Rag- 
gio, 1925. 5 ptas. 

Bell, A. F. G.—Francisco Sanchez el Bro- 
cense. Oaford: University Press, 1925. 
xii + 166 pp. 

Casas, Bartolomé de las.—Coleccién de 
tratados, 1552-1553. Buenos Aires: 1924. 
xiili+ 648 pp. (Biblioteca argentina de 
libros raros americanos. ) 


Costa, Alvarez, A—La neogramitica del 
castellano. Buenos Aires: 1925. 


Fernandez Almagro, M.—Vida y obra de 
Angel Ganivet. Valencia: Tip. “ Minerva,” 
1925. 315 pp. 3 ptas. 


Furt, J. M.—Cancionero popular rfopla- 
tense. Tomo II. Buenos Aires: Lib. “La 
Facultad,” 1925. 408 pp. 


Gémez de la Serna, R—La Quinta de 
Palmira. Madrid: Biblioteca Nueva, 1925. 


Graci4n, Baltasar.—Pages  caractéris- 
tiques, precedées d’une étude critique par 
A. Rouveyre. Traduction originale et notes 
od V. Bouillier. Paris: Mercure de 
rance, 1925. 15 fr. 


Hurtado, J. y Gonzalez Palencia, A— 
Historia de la Literatura espafiola. Se- 
gunda edicién. Madrid: 1925. xvi + 1028 
pp. 23 ptas. 


Leonard, H. C.—Spanish Drill Book. 
New York: Globe Book Co., 1925. 88 pp. 


Mapes, E. K.—L’influence francaise dans 
Veeuvre de Rubén Darfo. Paris: H. Cham- 
pion, 1925. viii+ 184 pp. (Bibliothéque 
de la Revue de Littérature Comparée. 
xxiii.) 

Menéndez Pidal, R.—Floresta de leyendas 
heroicas espafiolas. Rodrigo, el tltimo 
godo. Tomo I: La Edad Media. Madrid: 
“La Lectura,” 1925. 301 pp. 5  ptas. 
(Clasicos castellanos, 62.) 


Navas, Conde de las—Valera intimo. 
Madrid: Tip. de la “ Revista de Archivos,” 
1925. 62 pp. (Discurso lefdo en la Real 
Academia Espafiola. ) 


Palacio Valdés, A—Santa Rogelia. 
drid: Pueyo, 1926. 5 ptas. 


Real Academia Espafiola.—Diccionario de 
la lengua espafiola. Décima quinta edici6n. 
Madrid: Calpe, 1925. xxii+ 1276 pp. 
40 ptas. 

Schulhof, H.—Spanische Prosadichtung 
des Mittelalters in deutscher ttbersetzung 
(Juan Manuel, “El conde Lucanor.”) 
Hrsg. A. Sauer. Reichenberg: F. Kraus, 
1925. 64 pp. M. 2.60. 

Sepiilveda, J. de.— Historia de varios 
sucesos y de las cosas notables que han 


acaecido en Espafia y otras naciones desde 
el afio 1584 hasta el de 1603. Publicada 


Ma- 


por J. Zarco. Madrid: Imp. Helénica, 1924 
xiv + 432 pp. (Documentos para la histo. 
ria del monasterio de El Escorial, Vol. IV.) 


Unamuno, M. de—De Fuerteventura g 
Paris. Paris: Editorial Excelsior, 1995, 
4 ptas. 

—— Essays and Soliloquies. Translated 
from the Spanish with an Introduce 
Essay by J. E. Crawford Flitch. Ney 
York: A. A. Knopf, 1925. $3.00. 


—L/agonie du christianisme. Traduit 
du texte espagnol inédit par Jean Casson, 
Paris: F. Reider et Cie., 1925. 163 pp. 
7.50 fr. 

Valle Inclan, R. del.—Los cuernos de don 
Friolera. Madrid: Imp. Cervantina, 1925. 
20 reales. (Opera Omnia, XVII.) 


PORTUGUESE 


Bell, A. F. G—The Oxford Book of Por- 
tuguese Verse. Oaford: Clarendon Press, 
1925. xxxii + 320 pp. 


Figueiredo, F. de S.—Historia da littera- 
tura realista (1871-1900). 2* edicio, re 
vista. Lisboa: Livr. Clasica Editora, 1924, 
386 pp. (Bibliotheca de Estudos Histéricos 
Nacionaes, V.) 


ROMANCE 


Aebischer, P.—Sur lorigine et la forma- 
Fribourg. Olivieri, D.—I cognomi della 
Venezia Euganea: saggio di uno studio 
storico-etimologico. Genéve: L. 8. Olschki, 
1923. 271 pp. Fr. 20. (Biblioteca dell’ 
“ Archivum romanicum,” serie II, Linguis- 
tica, no. 6.) 


GENERAL 


McNeal, Edgar Holmes.—Modern Europe 
and its Beginnings. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1925. 

Montaigne, The Essays of.—Newly trans- 
lated by George B. Ives. Introductions by 
Grace Norton. 4 vols. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1925. 

Neusprachliche Studien—Festgabe Karl 
Luick zu seinem sechszigsten Geburtstage. 
Marburg: 1925. 

Oakley, Hilda D.—Greek Ethical Thought 
from Homer to the Stoics. New York: 
Dutton, 1925. Pp. 226. 

Schelling, F. E—The Unity of the Arts. 
A lecture delivered at the American Acad- 
emy in Rome, Jan. 28, 1924. Rome: 
American Academy, 1924. 17 pp. 

Tatham, Edward H. R.—Francesco Pe- 
trarea: The First Modern Man of Letters. 
London: The Sheldon Press, 1925. Pp. 488. 

Wright, F. A—Greek Social Life. Wew 
York: Dutton, 1925. Pp. 246. 
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